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The Sun will Shine. 


—s— 


speak of the le engaged in these e‘Torts. 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALT H. Pad 


The sun wi/l shine, and the clouds will lift; 
The snow will melt though high it drift; 
Across the ocean there is a shore; 

Must we learn the lesson o’er and o’er? 


To know there is sun when the clouds droop low, 
To believe in the violets beyond the snow, 
To watch on the bows for the land that shall rise, 
This is Victory in disguise. 

Anna C. BRacKETT. 


“the doctrines of the fathers,” and takes special 
pains to show and declare its thorough adherence 





the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism. 


; | ity of the people of the State, its desire to restore 
Unity in Diversity. the Pilgrim fashion of church supremacy could 
It earth is richer fur every good person who/| have but little present effect, but for another cir 
dwells thereon, so must the sphere be to which|cumstance. It was this: 
they tend. Whatacompany, with sharp, quick} The leaders of the sect in question were saga- 
scytle, has just been gathered! They have gone | cious enough to see that they could secure the 
like a band, from the child of a moment to the! predominance of sectarianism only by indirect ac- 
ripe and ready. Each has had its work and influ-| tion; only by seeming to proceed in an unsecta- 
ence, and theend is not yet. From tiniest causes|rian manner. They contrived, therefore, a union 
immense results flow, and in the divine economy | offensive and defensive with four other sects, 
we know not which ia large or which is small. agreeing upon a concert of action in upholding the 
Opportune looks, words or acts impress forever | dogmas common to their five creeds, and a con- 
—they follow us through eternity. We throw | cert of opposition to all who did not hold these 
out a hint which becomes the key-note to char-| dogmas. They agreed, moreover, toclass as non- 
acter. We half interpret, and another with rarer | essentials the various matters of faith and prac- 
insight completes whateven he could not have | tice wherein these five sects differed from each 
begun. With marveilous skill we are all weld- other, and to claim that their united action, in up- 
ed together, and each is important in the totality, holding the sectarian dogmas held by all of them, 
even thoee who seem only to cumber the body | was entirely unsectarian. 
politic and check the progress of others. God! The point at which the efforts of these people 
has a use for these, and ages hence will astonish | are first directed is to enforce by law and consti- 
us by fruit delicate and fragrant. | tution their church-doctrine that Sunday must be 
Disasters bring out heroism in men and women. | observed as a ‘‘Sabbath.”’ As citizens now en- 
Suffering a‘ar off opens the purses of all classes, | joy most of their political rights independently of 
and the round sum and widow’s mite are cheer-|church-membership, these five sects cannot now 
fully given. The task would be to restrain, for, by law compel attendance on their churches, as the 
in imagination al! rush to the scene of action, | “Pilgrim fathers” did; their efforts are therefore 
whether on sea, land, railroad or steamer. We} directed, for the present, against such methods of 
never doubt our brotherhood or obligation when, employing time as would naturally, on a day of 
from pole to pole, the flag of distress is hoisted. | rest, take the place of church-going. They have 
We pulsate with the philosophic friend breasting | already a State law against riding or driving on 
stone and sods in a well. We neverheard of him| Sunday. They have succeeded thus far in keep- 
before; now he is an intimate acquaintance, and | ing the doors of the Boston Public Library (the 
The | most unexceptionably excellent collection of books 
telegram takes us all first-cousins, and the log- | and magazines in the world) closed on Sundays 
cabin on the frontier is alive with what nappene | against the people, its owner, though for a large 
atour door. Withevery wind and flood we think proportion of that people Sunday is the only time 
of the mariner and those who are nearing danger- | of opportunity for reading. And they are now 
ous coasts. In this way the Father leashes us,/ trying to prevent public readings, recitations, 
and we become all in each, and each in all. |lectures and concerts on Sunday afternoon and 
The pitiless storm covered the ground with a evening, pretending that the taking of money at 
robe of transcendent beauty. How it glittered in the doors is an objectionable proceeding, though 
the light, stamped with frozen tracery which no art-| pecuniary collections are systematically made in 
ist could have woven! How it warmed the dry | their own churches on Sunday. And one of the 
soil, penetrating the surface, uniting drops into | saioet astonishing features of the case is that all 
rivulets, and the latter into streame! What a/these things are done under the pretense, abso- 
carnival of humanity as bells and steeds passed |lutely without foundation, that the Bible pre- 
and repassed at flying or moderate pace! It was|scribes the observance of Sunday as a ‘‘Sab- 
but a meteor-flash, and then the rain descended, | bath.’’ 
and metamorphosed loveliness into immediate; Religious liberty is not less important than civil 
use. Anon the sun rises matchless as on his first | liberty. We must resist the beginnings of these 
appearance, the air is clear, electric, grateful to! attempts to incorporate church-laws with our 
every sense, and the world a delight to apprecia-| civil code and to enforce the observance of church- 
tive denizens! customs upon people not belonging to any church 
What a wonderful healer is Nature—what balm | organization. And in times when our rights, 
she distils for wounded souls—we cannot nurse} civil and religious, are thus infringed on, it be- 
grief furase. How many ways she has to woo | hooves us all so to study the difference between 
her suns and daughters. She has grand peaks} Old Testament and New Testament, on the mat- 
and superb mountain-rangea, she has vast prai-| ter of Sabbath-keeping, as to be able to refute the 
impudent pretense that reading in a library or 
hearing a lecture or a concert would be Sabbath- 
breaking. 








we se.ze with avidity any fresh intelligence. 





ries, Valleysan 1 gorges—mighty deeps, bays, lakes 
and rivers—falls, cascades and purling brooke. 
The mind can hardly grasp her immense forests, 
woods and exceptional trees. What wealth in 
her flora and fauna, adapted to every clime, and 
transferred from pcint to point! What deposits 
of coal aud minerals prepared through long ages! 
What music throughout the globe, including the 
pet canary in yonder cage! What satisfaction in 
all gardens, from those of national pride and re- 
nown to the modest bed beneath our eyes, or the 
bulbs on the well-worn sill! 

Which way we turn, something arrests our at- 
tention, and teaches us the art of living. We 
cannot be altogether unhappy. If apt pupils, we 
learn t> eXtract many stings and retain the 
charming petals so rarely fashioned. We are 
poor indeed if we cannot seize the spiritual side 
ot all things, for in that consists their potency. 
It is the magic wand whose touch unbolts bars 
and locks. It admits us into countless arcana— 
we sail on the clouds, we sweep with the breeze, 
we rise and fall, glance here and there, extend 
our arms, winnow, gather, and are enlarged at 
Grist gravitates to our mill, and we 
grind continuously. In healthy moods we shall 
It we bandage our orbs, or try to 
peer through double crape, we shall see nothing, 
orat best but dimly. We must face our dark- 
ness, and out of its blackness there will come at | 
lenzth that which will reassure our hearts, con- | hanna Railroad in 1869. 
vince our reason, acd help to meet our highest| In his ent “Whispering Gallery” paper Mr. 
It is by draining our cups that we find| Fields will give to the public an account by Haw- 
the pearl at tle bottom—only by severest disci-|thorne of his personal impressions of Abraham 
we acknowledge that solemn truth | Lincoln. These paragraphs re Vee while 
that, hiowever grave our losses and bereavements, | Hawthorne was weg visit to Washington in the 
t ,midst of the wat, and occurred in a paper on 


; see woo? hos? then coe 
me eX 1 ey cost 





COMMONALITIES. 


A police officer of Providence, who has been 
on duty sixteen years, says he has never yet had 
occasion to arrest a German for any offense. 

English papers announce that a marriage is ar- 
ranged between Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., and 
Mrs. Ives, eldest daughter of Mr. Motley, the late 
American minister in London. 

We mentioned the marriage of James R. Gil- 
more (‘‘Edmund Kirke”) the other day. New 
Jersey papers now report that on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary Chancellor Zabriskie granted a divorce to 
Amelia L. Gilmore from the same James R. Gil- 
more. 

At the first “levee” of the season held by the 
Prince of Wales on behalf of the Queen, at St. 
James's Palace, on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 25, 
about 170 presentations were made, the only 
American being Mr. Dorman B. Eaton of New 
York city. 

The most prominent paper in the April num- 
ber of the orth American Review will be “An 
Erie Raid,’’ by Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., describing 
the movement of Mr. Fisk, Judge Barnard and 
the rest of the band upon the Albany and Susque- 
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hat Phases of life there| which was sent to the Atlantic, 
Lift the latch, enter, and with but were omitted In publication for various rea- 
thy staf speed on! Thou art still under the|80n8 which have no weight now that both the ro- 
uardianship of the dear 1 Am, and in the line of Mancer and the President are no more. 
sts who do his bidding | The English are beating us in the matter of en- 
| tertainments for the people. The Workingmen’s 
| Club and Institute Union of London has made ar- 
rangements fora series of visits to the national 
coilections on Saturday afternoons. On each oc- 
casion some particular department of art or sci- 
,ence will be selected, and the services of gentle- 
“The union of church and state is overthrown men eminently qualities to emplain the natote 
in its greatest example. Tne Pope remaicg pas- and history of the objects in that department will 
tor of a mighty flock, but without temporal pow-| be obtained. These visits are arranged for the 
er. Here is a precedent which, beginning at penefit of workmen, and it is satisfactory to 
Rome, must be followed everywhere, until church ; . 
and state are nol mger conjoined, and all are at know that they display the greatest cagernces to 
liberty to worship God according to conscience, avail themselves of them. The public museums 
without compulsion from man.” ' are thus rendered a means of diffusing a desire for 
The doctrine here laid down finds need of ap- | scientific knowledge and of raising the tastes of 
plication not only in Rome, but in Massachusetts. | the people. The Union from time to time offers 
We have learned from our revolutionary fathers’ prizes tor the best ‘‘notes’’ mad¢ by the visitors, in 
to accept as ag axiom the saying that “eternal order to encourage them to record the valuable in- 
\ price of liberty.” To erercise formation they receive. 
ice, however, is not an easy matter Cambridge, England, is more successful than 
and we s.e no peed of taking the trouble to doit. Cambridge, America. The series of lectures for 
We are accustomed to think that “anion of church women at the former university, commenced a 
and state” with us, is not only non-existent, but year ago, seems definitely established. The at- 
‘tonly past, as a fact, but incredi- tendance this term demonstrates an increase of 
ble as a danger, except, indeed, in the event of a more than a third over that of any preceding 
future Roman Cathole majority in the popula- term. 150 tickets have been sold, and more than 
tion ct this country. While Protestantism holds a hundred ladies are attending one or more of ten 
we consiter ourselves free from courses, including history and literature, Latin, 
this particular danger. Yet we are still honor- logic, political economy and geology. The com- 
ing and boasting of an ancestry who, as long as mittee have received a@ liberal donation, viz., 
they had the shaping of the laws, made the exer- three ‘‘exhibitions” of $200 a year for two years, 
litical riguts dependent on church-mem- ope to be given annually. The first of these 
bership ‘ will be awarded fur success ia the senior loca! ex- 
The poss ccy ot a return to that state of things amination for girls, to be held in December next. 
when only members of orthodox churches could) Two other exhibitions of 3100 and $50 respec- 
Vote in town and State affairs is not our only dan- tively (together with free admission to three 
ger. Movements in that direction, whenever courses of lectures fora year) will be given for 
made, wil be made as quietly and gradually as guccess in the Cambridge examination for wo 
It is needful to “resist the beginnings”’ men over 18, to be held in July. Several persons 
of movements bke these; but there are, even | have gone to Cambridge with the view of attend- 
now, atcupts to incorporate the dogmas of cer-' ing these lectures. 
tain Protestant churches with our national and) Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, of Sheffield, Mass., 
State constitudons, as we have hitherto shown, | formerly of Boston, writes that the story told so of- 


larry not, oh triend, at the gate, fearing w 
is before thee! 
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Liesist the Beginnings. 

In Charles Sumner’s recent letter in behalf of! 
the proposed recognition of United Italy, the ces-| 
sation of the Pope's temporal sovereignty is spo- 


ken of as follows: — 


Vigilance is the 





eternal vigil 


Impossidie; Mm 


that majority 
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on 
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possible 


tained and enforced by State.law. Let us first 


The first laws of Massachusetts were made by 
people theologically known as Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists. The sect which now theologically 
represents them is a large, growing, wealthy and 
powerful one, and it takes pride in upholding 


to “the old standards,” the Savoy Confession, and 
Nev- 
ertheless, as this sect comprises but a small minor- 


| he would do it ‘‘to save the Union.” 


/would have sworn to. Or, if their ears faile 


/them, did he not confess that he said he would 


sell his brother to save the Union? 


| well that at the time he could not see that it was | Re 


‘opponents of Mr. Webster and of the fugitiv 


‘slave law, but the idea that the sale of any man | on any principle of wisdom or justice. 
bee woman could be a fair price to pay for the pres- 


'ervation of any government. 


| Fechter, the actor, it will be remembered, late- Jewish law as laid down in the Pentateuch, and 
lly gave to the public charities of Boston the pro- the custom of the Jewish communication in the 


lceeds of a “‘benefit’’; whereupon our zealou 


' friend of Zion’s Herald, of this city, lavished upon jegal and constitutional means in its power to ob- 


‘him its compliments in this style: ‘‘The chari 


| 


| 


' friends. 
ley, the price of innocent blood. These homes o 
‘charity ought to return theirs.” 


“save the institution.” Nobody ever said he did. 
| But at Lynn, Boston, and elsewhere, he said that; y.nriaGe WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 
A crowded meeting was held the other night at 


_ what was charged at the time, and what dozens , Birmingham in support of a parliamentary bill for 
q removing the disabilities attending marriage with 


That was | 


ties of the city receive donations from a lecherous | 
| player’s hands, which his conduct compels him to 
| give to retain his place, even in the society of his 
Even Judas would not keep such mon- gentleman said he had forwarded a letter on the 


The Christian | 
Leader, of New York city, admiring the charity | men has been established for the purpose of op- 
‘and morality of our contemporary, thus hints at Posing the passage of a bill now betore Parliament 


his declaration that he would “sell his mother into | ham is receiving $20 a week for each machine that 
slavery,” is wholly false. He also denies that he 8 
declined to answer Colonel Higginson’s inquiry as | 


|in His Place.” 


a.deceased wife’s sister. ‘Che speakers represent- 


€ | thority in Scripture, and could not be maintained 
Rev. J. J. 
Emanuel (rabbi of the Jewish congregation) sec- 
onded and cordially supported the resolution, 
i speaking from a knowledge of the practice of the 


, | Present day. The resolution was carried unan- 
|imously, and the meeting pledged itself to use all 
- tain. the repeal of the obnoxious law. It was also 
resolved that a petition for its repeal should be 
signed by the chairman on behalt of the meeting 
to be presented to the House of Lords. The chair- 
man read a letter from Mr, Bright; in which that 


f/ question to Mr. Gladstone. 
SUNDAY TRADING. 
An association of retail tradesmen and working- 


standing idle from a society which has been 
ay pra among the — Kage the new 

vers’ Union is paying the workmen $10 a week 
to his belief in the miraculous birth of Jesus on the paar to keep fr ok. 


ground that his infirm health prevented his study- 
| ing up the question. What he did was to decline 
|a public discussion of the subject on the ground 
| of infirm health. Dr. Dewey tells us that he did to the inferior “‘hands.”’ It is thought the strike 


|not say he would sell his mother into slavery to | will assume more serious dimensions. For fur- 
| | ther details read Charles Reade’s ‘‘Put Yourself 


The employers, it is 
‘stated, are willing to have the matter referred to 
‘arbitration; but the men decline, on the ground 
‘that they are not fairly represented on the Board 
of Arbitration, which they say is more favorable 


‘ed various shades of opinion, social and theologi- 
We remember cal. A large proportion of the audience were ladies. 
v. Samuel Chornton (Church of England) mov- 
ed the first resolution, which declared that the pro- 


not the offer tosell his mother which outraged the \ hibition of the marriages in question had no au- 


garded as a frank acceptance of democratic insti 
tutions, and as a guarantee of his intention to em 


will remain there during the peace negotiations 


sections, corresponding with the three classes o 


first disposed of. 


touches their sense of honor. 
WILL THE GERMANS ENTER PARIS? 


insisted upon it, and to have declared that the 
terms of peace, the general tone of the Paris 


dered it absolutely necessary. 
looking for the solution of the question with in- 
tense anxiety. The entry is being energetically 


sist in their intention notwithstanding the warn- 
ings they have received. A red placard has been 
posted up in the students’ district urging resist- 
ance, and fresh Orsini bombs have been discover- 
ed. The police are actively employed hunting 
up the discordants. A barricade committee had 
ordered and distributed, it is said, some hundreds 
of thousands of hand bombs, but the nuinber is- 
sued cannot now be found! Only 9000 have been 
seized up to the present time! The extreme 
Opposition-to-the-entry party published its deter- 
mination not ta allow Paris to be occupied by the 
Prussians, but rather to blow it up under their 
feet. There are mén amongst them who would 


strance, and though convinced of the folly of such 
a desperate step. For this reason extraordinary 
measures are being adopted by the police to de- 


ganization of society ‘‘under the republic,” is re- 


ploy his vast powers to establish them upon a per- | : : 
manent foundation. Thiers has taken up his res-| ternational copyright, the Roman Catholics, | 
| idence at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. He (clothes, the Jews, Bonaparte, New York city mis- 


The peace commissioners are divided into three | 


is looked for by the Parisians with the most intense > 
anxiety. The question is one which seriously! ways fresh, never dull, and one cannot escape the | facts of nature reiict directly on opinions of socie- 


With respect to the entry of the Germans into | 
the city, Bismarck is reported to have strongly to 


press, and of the extreme republican party, ren- | at 
The Parisians are| A. Williams & Co. 


oppesed by Thiers, who has pointed out the grave 
responsibility the Prussians will incur if they per- | 


make the attempt in the teeth of every remon- | 


‘ much good reading. He talks about Congression- 


says and papers in the magazines, and embody | sare Waldo Emerson on “The Rule 
of Life.” 
|al patronage and peccadilloes, the Yankees, in- | HORTICULTURAL HALL Disco R 
. . = : 4 5 U SE. 


|. Wecan hardly take up a pamphletora journal 
. | management, ete., etc., and his incisive, bright, |‘ these days which does not announce some new 
/and important discovery in science or in practical 


¢ Statistic-crammed sentences are very entertaining. | art, in astronomy, in chemistry, in navigation, in 


questions to be discussed—the military, the finan- | It cannot be said that Mr. Parton -rhausts his | mechanics; and these announcements are no 
cial, and the legal. It is supposed that the pro-! subjects, for there is something to be offered on the 
posed entry of the Prussians into Paris will be} 
It is one the solution of which 


with avidity by all readers, and somewhat indi- 
rectly realized and made useful to the community. 
Not only so, but we have long ago found that these 


j longer turned over to adepts, but are examined 
other side, but he certainly is one of the best talk- | 
leratthat we have. He is always suggestive, al- 


| feeling that he has you face to face, and ia saying | ‘Y and life. When Copernicus dismissed our lit- 
| tle ball to its tiny insignificance in the solar sys- 


all his good things fur your sole and especial ben- ¥ 


| : 
| tem, and then in the vast ether in which the s 
And this is an admirable quality in an au- | tenm revolves, the mortified inhabitant was forced 


| to abate his claim to hold longer the central city 
| of the God of nature. The nebular theory spoil- 
,ed our nursery clock. The new measures by ge- 
| ologists of the antiquity of the planet interfere 
| with our sacred chronology. 

The new doctrine of the correlation of forces 
; shows that all force was one, and, whether in the 
|form of gravity, of polarity, of heat, of light, of 
j electricity, or of muscular force, suggesting also 
| that will was not far off. Each is convertible into 
itheother. That doctrine showed one all-dissolviag 
unity in itself. Then chemistry lately came to 
| the aid of astronomy, and showed the substance 
| of the atoms of the sun and stars to be identical 
}with our own, the same chemical elements. 
Then the doctrine of compensations—the very 
word analogy—the doctrine of correspondences, 


thor. 


Good Words, for March, has been received by 
It is a fair specimen of a 
/ magazine which has much to recommend it. A 
short essay entitled, ‘‘How to Think,’’ by the au- 
thor of ‘‘Frienda in Council,’”’ is valuable, but 
Should be more ao. ‘‘The chief art of thinking,” 
; says Mr. Helps, ‘‘is the art of forgetting or of ig- 
/noring all that has been said, done or written by 
' yourself or others in the matter.” In other words, 
|ignorance is an advantage and knowledge a hin- 
|drance. We are of opinion that one might speak 
| more wisely. He that in thinking does not con- | 
sider the matter itself, but attends only to what | showed a unity still stupendous. Still, the animals 


‘has been said about it, thinks, it is true, to little | disclosed the same intellect as in man, though in- 


| purpose; but it is sheer extravagance to infer | ital, only working to humble ends—but so far as 
it went identical in aim with his, full of good sense, 


| hence that to forget or ignore Kepler and Newton | bating him sometimes by showing a more fertile 
is the chief art in thinking upon astromony. A good sense in the animal than in the hunter, but 

| paper upon ‘The Coolie,” with a map of British | every where intelligible to us because like ours. 
Guians, deserves notice. | Science corrects theology, line after line, until 
| few of the lines are left. Its irresistible general- 


| 
| 


, another chance which it has for the display of 3 
‘those Christian virtues: 


| street operator, making ‘corners’ with such bold 
| 
, defiance of law, as well as of honesty, that the au- 


' were millions instead of thousands; and suppose 


looking to the suppression of all traffic on Sun- 
a |day, and active operations have already been 
“Very good! But sup- | commenced by subscriptions towards the expenses. 
pose Mr. Fechter [Daniel Drew] had beena Wall| The programme laid down is to send a deputs- 
| tion to the Home Secretary, pointing out the hard- 
| ships and inconvenience the bill will inflict upon 
| the small shopkeepers and working-classes in the 
| thorities were compelled to arrest him. Suppose! poorer districts of the metropolis; to send a mon- 
‘that, by his dexterity in swindling, his ‘beneiits’| ster petition to both houses of Parliament against 
. |the bill; to personally wait upon the metropoli- 
”| tan and other members of Parliament to ask them 


bbe Se esis 
/again, he put part of his ill-gotten gains into ® to oppose the bill by all possible means; to hold 


| Methodist church, and another part into a Meth- public meetings in the various districts of London 


, 


'odist theological seminary. Ought the church anda large aggregate public meeting either in 


;and the seminary to return the gifts? It seems | hi; Mkthie A eacat decieakic. 
' to us that here is an opportunity for the Hera/d to will commence next week. 
| show a little courage as well as morality. But ODDS AND ENDS. 
| diatribes against the wicked have little weight | . 


the open air or in one of the large halls, as may 
The district meetings 


Mr. Hosack’s vindication of Mary, Queen of 
| Scota, has met with more readers than are com- 


_when there is such caution in selecting the exam- monly found for works of controversy in these 


‘ples.” We await a Herald answer. 





= a — velop his defense to the death of Mary. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


From London. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpov, Saturday, Feb. 25, 1871. 
JEALOUSY OF AMERICA. 
Despite the high commission which England | 


j has suggested = America ” settle all internation. lyle. This is the fourth of a series of biographies 
al disputes, there is not entire confidence here of men who stand out as prominent actors in the 


| that the latter will deal fairly. : 

| which has a smack of unfriendliness to England) Which Mr. Helps has long been known as the 
ls ht u tinined sek telked aber ts jchronicler. The three lives already published 
pee Coen eee See y jare those of Columbus, LasCasas and Pizarro. 
}press and people to the disadvantage of “the, At a meeting of Middlesex magistrates the tak- 
Yankees.” Molehill: are magnified into moun- ing of photographic likenesses of prisoners for the 


Su ° intormation of the police was considered, and the 
? -p n asticity of American |". : Pp , 
he free-play and elasticity o ¥ opinion given that they had no power under any 


| . 
| tains. 
|politics cannot be comprehended at all by Mr. | act of Parliament to compel unconvicted per-ons 
| Bull. He is constantly seeing something omi-/to have their likenesses taken, which might be 
| nous or indecorous in the buncombe of Brother | —_ * sipeaeaaeg that they had been formerly 
ae : : e | convicted. 
| Jonathan. Here is a case s: aa o, secu Tcut | «A large number of the friends of Professor Jow- 
| to-day from that ever-good friend of the United | ett, master of Balliol College, yesterday gave him 
| States, the Daily News: “General Grant hasre-|adioner at the Albion. Among those present 
‘ceived the Fenian exiles at the White House. Were Lord Westbury, the Bishop of Exeter; the 
| We have not the least objection. The President Marquis of Lansdowne; Lord Houghton; Right 
of the United States has the right to choose his , Hon. Edward Cardwell, M. P., Chancellor of the 
own associates. If her Majesty had given an in- Exchequer; Professor Huxley; - Mr. Robert 
terview to Mr. Slidell or Mr. Mason, or, to select | Browning; Mr. Matthew Arnold; Professor Nich- 
a more appropriate instance, had invited Mr. Jet-|¢ls, of Glasgow; Mr. M. D. Conway, and others. 
ferson Davis to Windsor or Osborne, there would | The Dean of Westminster presided. l’rofessor 
doubtless have been a loud wutery on the other side | Jowett gave a very interesting sketch of the later 
of the Atlantic. But the Queen would not have had | history of Balliol, and mentioned the names of 
General Graat’sexcuse. She does not hold her of-, ™any of its distinguished sons. Lord Westbury 
fice for a term of four years only. She has not to remarked that the universities were originally 
conciliate a Southern emigration. But though the | Meant to represent the intelligence of the country, 
President’s conduct in this matter does not affect | 20t to be the property of adenomination, Though 
us, it is likely to interfere with the estimation in | he could not say that even at Balliol knowledge 
which he, and the great nation of which he is the | 90 rose to the same level as in the world out- 
head, are held in Europe. Republican simplicity side, yet he felt that it had a tine chance of ap- 
should be associated with republican dignity, as | Proximating 16 under its present auspices. Right 
it often has been most worthily in the chief mag- Hon. Robert Lowe made a very vigorous speech, 
istrates, the statesmen, and the foreign represen- | !0 the course of which he declared his conviction 
| tatives "of the United States. It 1s a pity that that the intellectual standard of fellowships at 
| the ine qualities should ever be separated.” Balliol—the best college in this country—as else- 
A ROYAL RECEPTION. where, would continue to be lowered so long as 
The Queen held a “drawing-room” on Thurs- | they were limited to persons in holy orders. 
day afternoon last at Buckingham palace. The T. F. S. 
Prince and Princess of Wales were present, with 
many other royal and titled personages. A large 
number of presentations were made to her Maj- : Bee 
esty, but no Americans were among them. Your Paris, February 23, 1871. 
lady readers may like to know how the three THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 
leading ladies ware drewed. So 1 tum “Genk. This body, now charged with most important 
wore » black-silk dress, with a train trimmed ! responsibilities for France, is in session at Bor- 
with crape and jet, and a head-dress of pearls and | deaux—the last place of refuge of tle late provi- 
diamonds a <n — ig TH Erg rt ' sional government, and which, if the Germans had 
mets rth one rsd cal Rtas of the > of further pursued and not conceatrated about Piris, 
the Garter, the orders of Victoria and Albert, and must have been driven into tite sea. Its compo- 
Louise -f Prussia, and the gabe and Go- | sition is satirically described as 200 legitimists 
a ese 2 oe aged Pisce a pcg (Bourbons), 200 Orleanists, 200 Republicans, and 
trimmed with ruches of the same and bows of ela 150 imbeciles, including half-a-dozen Bonapartists 
let velvet; a petticoat of violet velvet, with ruch- —about 700 in all. As there is no chance of a fu- 
‘ and bows ot ty mag em a arg es sicn between Orleanists and legitimists, there will 
. Head-dress: a tiara of diamonds, | hase ; : 
as or veil. Ornaments: a corsage, neck- always be a majority of 400 (including a fair share 
lace and earrings of pearls and diamonds. Orders: | Of the imbeciles) against any dynasty whatever. 
Victoria and Albert and the Danish Order. Her | Thiers is therefore able to maintain a republican 
— ee yale pea -— ed al form of government. A dissolution under his au- 
ry the Marquis of Lorne, wore adress of rich white} __. : : 
silk and a eit of the same, trimmed with ruches | *Pices would probably greatly augment the num- 
ot silk and fringe. Head-dress: a wreath of nar-| ber of moderate republicans in a new chamber. 
cissus, with diamonds, feathers and veil. Orna-| Thiers does not mean this assembly to last more 
ments: diamords. Orders: Victoria and Albert, |than three weeks, and intends to establish his 
St. Isabel, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Or-| government in Paris as soon as possible after the 
ratifications of the treaty ot peace shall have been 


a THE SEASON. exchanged. The instinct of the Parisians, who 
With this royal reception and the opening of|elected him as one of their 43 members, while 
Parliament, the “season” may be said to have all the rest are radical republicans, is reward- 
fairly opened. “The quality” begin to exhibit a/ed by his electing to sit tor Paris, although he 
few characteristic customs and observances in| had the choice of 18 seats elsewhere. This op- 
the Park; the shopkeepers, who have been lan- ‘ion is very significant. He knows that in most 
guishing tor lack of the peculiar patronage on | vt the otver places he can nominate a successor, 
which they flourish, are revived by the expecta-, but had he vacated his seat in Paris it would cer- 
tion of a brilliant business harvest. London was | (tainly not have been filled up by a conservative. 
never so full as it is at present. That typical| DELIBERATION UNDER MILITARY DISTRAINT. 
good American who was to go to Paris when he) The radicals, trom the first, objected to the 
died is now largely represented here. People| Military guard about the theater in which the 
who lingered on the continent during the winter assembly convenes. Rochefort said, on one oc- 
in former years have occupied their London resi-|casion: “I desire to ask the government what 
dences two months before the time at which they | is the meaning of the large and very unnecessary 
jusually directed the brown-holland to be taken display of troops which incumber the streets and 
‘off the furniture, regarding the entire Western surround the building in which we deliberate! 
hemisphere as more or less troubled by the war. | (Loud applause.) This agglomeration of troops 
Dinner-parties are commencing to thicken, al-| of ali arms—upon my word I believe I saw some 
though they have not as yet become the certain | arullery—is at once offensive tothe dignity of the 
jand inevitable penalties of daily life. Day-by- assembly, the intelligent and orderly population of 
|day there are fresh arrivals from the country and Bordeaux, and to the National Guard. (Great up- 
jfrom the later seaside quarters. The ride “to roar, responded to by loud cheers trom the radicals ) 
}eover’’ or “the canter” along the wintry lanes Hiuherto we have heard but one cry, thatof Vive 
| must be exchanged for more careful and syste-|/a Repuiique, and it is not to be supposed that 
| matic equestrianism in the Row. Besides the the chet aod the ministers of a republican gov- 
considerable population who keep mansions in efament can object to this. These measures are 
, London, we have amongst us a numerous and an- Werefore a:together inexplicable, unless—which I 
‘nually increasing number of upper and middle- cannot believe—some monarctical plot las been 
class people whe are content to put up with lodg- discovered. (Laughter.) But it it is not against 
ings during the season. ( 
cial life which abounds in London in the middle these precautions are taken. In that case I de- 
| and upper classes is very fascinating to the Amer- sire to say that if the republicans are to be at- 
licans, who, it must be contessed, are not all loth tacked, it would be better to attack them frankly 
lto accept it instead of the garisi and semi.volup- and openly. However this may be, and from 
'tuous existence of Paris. whatever quarter the republic may be attacked, I 
A STRIKE AMONG THE LACE-MAKERS. hereby deciare that we are sufficiently numerous 
If there should be a rustle soon among the (to defend it, and thoroughly determined this time 
| wearers of lace of your acquaintance you can calm | n0t to be cheated out of it. The next day, be- 
them by telling them that there is at present a bold! the cuirassiers, the lancers, the intantry, 
strike prevailing in Nottingham among a portion and all the other arms, had disappeared. There 
of the lace-makers. The trad2 for some time past Was no anarchy, no disturbance whatever! So 
‘has been very active, and a new association has much for trusting the people. Thiers and his as- 


, Prince of Wales, are to be applied to charitable 
| Masonic purposes. 








From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 











(recently been formed among the better class of sociates, who deride Rochetort, admit practicaily 


/Workmen, called “The Levers’ Lace-Trade Union’, that he was right. Where yesterday one could 
‘in which the inferior workmen have not been in- Dot pass, to day is open to all the worid. 
icluded. It is among the new Union men that THE FUTURE POLICY. 


the strike has originated, the employes of a- Mr. generally accepts the policy 


The Parisian press 


and to have a recognition of those dogmas main-'ten by Theodore Parker and Wendell Phillips of ‘Newham having struck. It is said that Mr. New-! laid down by Thiers, and his allusion to the reur- 





'days, and in a second volume he proposes to de- 


A Masonic ball is to take place in Lincoln dur- 
|ing the visit of the Prince of Wales to that town 
and neighborhood in the Grand-National Steeple- 
chases week. The proceeds of the ball, which is 
;expected to be honored by the presence of the 


Mr. Arthur Helps’s forthcoming biography of 
“Hernando Cortes” will be dedicated to Mr. Car- 


Every little act | dipcovery and conquest of the New World, of 


The very charming so- monarchists, it must be against republicans that | 


! 
i 
| 


t 


| 


prive them of the material means of effecting their 
purpose, or of even making an attempt to bring | 
on a Collision between the populace and the Prus- | 
sians. 

NOT WANTED ABOUT. 


kept so closely hidden that none of the papers 
announced his presence. Yet he was actually at 
the Hotél de France. 


taken fur the Duke d’Aumale and some of the | 
younger princes of the family. 
first act of Thiers, when appointed head of the 


But almest the | 


directly. He gave them to understand that their 
presence in France was an embarrassment, and | 


Chambord and the Bonapartes to return also. 
The journals now announce their departure. 
They left on Sunday last for England. 

ALL FAIR IN WAR. 


political instability which has become character- 


for the national defense declared the quantity of giscussions, Next to this we would recommend 


war material to be delivered vver to the Prussians, | th ich Ee N 
he included a number of chassepots and mitrail- |‘ @rUcie on “Laugel's Problems of Nature and 
leuses not yet manufactured, or, at any rate, in Life.’ A discussion of ‘‘The Foreign Relations 


excess of those liable to requisition. The num-/of China” will also be of interest to American 
ber delivered falling short by 2300 of the former | readers. 


weapon, and a battery of the latter, the Minister 2 
of War has been obliged to supply them by with-| The Kindergarten: A Manual for the Introduction 
—— from the Nativoal = ps re ad of | of Frabel’s System of Primary Education into Public 
chassepots requisite to complete the delivery— |, — PE a? A SOS a 
substituting the converted percussion-musket— Schools, and for the we of Mothers and f —— 
and to urge the completion by the firm of con- | Teachers. By Dr. Adolf Douai.—New York, E. 
tractors of the battery of mitrailleuses. The dis- | Steiger.—Our means of coming toan opinion upon 
covery has increased, for its blunder and unneces- the practical effext of Freebel’s system do not 
sary humiliation, the hostile feelings already eu-) t in offeri tive iud aN 
tertained against Favre and his colleagues. | PORERRE BES ie & Pome Semmens aes 

DISTRIBUTING RATIONS. |it certainly looks attractive as presented in this 
Rew of a wonien, boys and girls—/| manual. Dr. Douai does not talk argumentative- 
the female sex predominating —daily await their!1y about the matt , i 

ie : © rier : er, but pres the system it- 
turn to obtain their share of an English gift of | ~ yee PD Se 

The exercises are 


food. Twenty thousand rations were delivered | self as it is ” be put in use. 

yesterday. The crowd seems never to diainish. in both English and German, so that the children, 
Those who are outside when the doors are closed while singing and playing leap-frog, cat and mouse, 
quietly take up their position for the night, dur- | ang the like, are to be acquiring alanguage. This 
lug Which the long tile is gradually increased. , : 
Towards the s.nall hours of the morning the ai- @Y OF may not be better than the old style of 
ditions become more rapid and more numerous. ‘spending some years in learning to sit still ona 
he aoe “ ogee to wait z —, hard bench, but it would undoubtedly be more to 
weary hours; for their need is great. Many o “ay : ; 

the groupe are: provided with candies, and read a child 8 taste, and not impossibly would be more 
a newspaper aloud. The boxes in which the pro- | '0 its benefit. Ofcourse we are too conservative 
visions have been packed are given for firewood. | to surrender willingly any portion of that ingen- 
Watch-fires are made of them, around which jous torture by which the affections of children 


the H i ie. F - s ‘ ; : 
Sie de cae ce of lie ortu-| are disengaged from this world; and yet the pic- 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AT VIENNA. ture of a group of children advancing in real knowl- 
A telegram from Vienna says that Mr. Jay, edge, and heartily enjoying themselves at the 
the American Minister, entertained a party Of game time. will be enticing however we harden 
his countrymen yesterday evening. In the! 1 ae : u 2 
speeches at the supper, reference was made to|UTselves against it. Should we ever yield to 
the approaching centennial celebration of the tnese seductions, we should heartily thank Dr. 
birth of the petite. Mr. ve rae joe Douai for his fine little text-book, and heartily 
new material tor American history ha een | aa9: : 5 
brought to light by the courtesy of the imperial desire a thorough trial of the system. 
ar and said ws or 7, the lh French Love-Songs, and other Poems. 
chives of Vienna several volumes which contain Sa ae ie a : 
ed the correspondence of Baron de Beilen, sent i ae of Baudelaire, A. se Musset, Lamar- 
to the United States by Joseph II. These letters #7, V. Hugo, A. Chenier, H. Gautier, Beranger, 
are dated New York and Philadelphia, from 1784 Parny, Nabaud, Dupont, and others. Selected and 
to 1787, and the Foreign-office had obligingly of-! 7yansiuted by Harry Curwen.—New York: 
fered to let them be cupied. ‘The health of Pres- ; oe ” eee ee om, ; 
ident Grant and the Emperor Francis Joseph |“?"-— mane On vee that have the purity, 
were drank with cordial applause. Rivorr. |along with the color and fire, of the ruby gem. 
—————— v= |The characteristic of these is that they appeal 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | to sensibility rather than to passion, and can be 
—_ : | enjoyed as heartily by grey heads as by youth. 
Every Saturday and App'+tons’ Journal most The number of such poems is small, but the 
creditably fill their respective places in the popu- few that we have are immortal. In contrast 
lar desire weekly. to these it is the characteristic of French erot- 
Daisy Nichol, a novel, by Lady Hardy, is one of ic poetry in general that it appeals to passion 
the latest of Harper & Brothers’ “Library of Se- rather than to pure sensibility, and has a certain 
lect Novels,” which A. Williams & Co. have re- animal flavor, which we, for our part, cannot pro- 
ceived. It has anattractive look. 


| fess to be enamore'l of. It is always warm, often 
Through the courtesy of Hon. Charles Sumner, spirited, sometimes fiery, but the fire is comm on- 
we have received a copy of Commissioner Ray- ly quite smoky. And this is about what we have 
mond’s report of Mining Statistics West of the 


tu say of the poems inthe present volume. The 
Rocky Mountains, published from the government Seater portion of them are glowing, are render- 
printing-office. 


ed with spirit, and may be commended as speci- 
The first and second numbers of the Park Street 


mens of literary workmanship; but one seldom 
fails to perceive in them something of wine and 
/ ul ini . . . . \ 4 3 : . . 
- pa, a be a Re hot blood. The book, however, is meritorious in 
| day morning s ‘ —pape ca : ; 
por and pe legible was eects are not ite way, thougirens might select s single song 
marked by the originality and familiarity which a pss Sage = Tad erepes 
characterize the afternoon efforts, but are of the si Pr er 
: ‘ sess _, by A. Williams & Co. 
| argumentative style which are traditional with, ; 2, és 
| the orthodox denomination. —Osgood & Co. The Science of Evil. By Joel Moody.— Topeka, 
| Messrs. A. Williams & Co. have received an Kansas, Crane §° Byron.—We Oe Ty OF 
that we must regard this book as containing 


elegantly-printed volume containing a full report mossuk eek Ge i cdaass 1 i es cn aks 
of The Celebration by the Pilgrim Society at Ply- ; ae E ul to 
| mouth last December—including Mr. Winthrop’s | 74ste time and ink and paper in straps where 
| oration, verbatim reports of all the speeches, let- ~ a — = mwa o Pa Signi 
‘ters from invited guests, the music and hymns aha 3 2h “e Sis as ca se to 
| prepared especially for the occasion, and other : ae = nip oie 
| matters, which make it a volume of much interest *F€ too much for him if he thereby learns humti- 
vand value. ity and diffidence of his own powers and judg- 
He Ss cos ment, but it is only evil for the blind to lead the 
Dh ome i perel, dl hvecal west ~~ blind, and for children to play with edged tools. 
; vant’’ (which is a ridiculous affectation of singu- is bis: Geek eames BOE. Mace Suliee owe 
| Be tr Ke dime Rehan Se a Herbert Spencer, ‘All evil results from the non- 
f Fan, Maw Fock, 2 sathe story 0 aaa a Aeaihes sie adaptation of constitution to conditions,’’ and 
ees Soe eerrere © Teaciete: tee: Comoe 0f goes on to discuss this proposition in this wise: 
fairs of her acquaintance, and in so domg estrang- ly weonld thé Gute ab tres comelliaall ta vey oxi 
ot - happy oneee apm mando talschiet menerally: results from the adaptation of constitution to con- 
4 SR See eTaenee SnErotinble, compat ditions; for what is pleasure and life to you is 
i 4 i t 1 : : 
sis ne? ss OR aes sigs . sto pain and death to me, as the kare said to the 
alpen access arelgle a ns hound. The adaptation of the rabbit's constitution 
is capable of something better.—A. Williams & Co. te the conditions of adits ical eines & gual 
Among Oliver Ditson & Co.'s latest Vew Music 0) gs agevil.” Now Mr. Moody’s failure to see 
will be found “Pilgrims of the Night,” asacred ia: this was not an adaptation of the rabbit's 
song, words by Rev. . Faber, DF, masts by constitution to conditions, but of the dog’s as 
E. Clare; ‘‘God Bless that Little Church around contemplated by Mr. Spencer, leads us to doubt 
the Corner,” words by George Cooper, music by whether he would define a horse-rake as an in- 
Edwin Cireie-6 ae indaces hy. the: contre: strument with which a horse rakes or an instru- 
versy concerning the burial of George Holland, t by which horses are raked, and altogether 
the veteran New York actor; “Norah, Sweet takes away our fidence in his ability to solve 
rigger vty & shor asiomeie, “Ps “the painful riddle of the world,’’ and a further 
ba wes: ——— * ig Sia wards examination failed to reéstablish it. A copy of 
by Rev. Austin Dodge, music fl Jctavia Hen- this work, with ie erica di st ata 
sel; and the “Brandenburg March,” by B. G. Jar-, pro would tia t curiosity in fatare 
vis—all attractive, and several quite meritorious. i not the present age so prolific of this rea 


From 


Carle- 








H 
j 
} 
| 


An article upon‘'France,’’ whic has the first 
| place in the Edinburgh Review for January, is of 
| more importance than the general run of the liter- 
: | ature which has been brought out in Great Britaio 
Hrince de Joinville has been to Bordeaux and | by the late war. The hostility to Germany, which 
}in that country followed so quickly upon the 
A suite of apartments in| success of the German armies, does indeed appear 
the Hotel de Paris, Allées d'Orleans, had been’ here, but it does not break into that mere meaning- 
|leas bow-wow in which, for example, the wri- 
| ters of the London Quarter/y lately relieved their 
executive power, was to tell the Prince de Join- feelings, still less into gasconade like that of Mr. 
ville that he and his brother had better go away | Phillips. On the contrary, the prevailing tone of | the ecliptic being once positively ascertained de- 
| the paper is that of a political thoughtfulness not 


that he could not repeal the law of banishment |C°™Mon in either England or America. The 
against them without allowing the Count de/| writer endeavors to comprehend the causes ofthat 


jistic of France; and though his essay is scarcely 
| to be called masterly, it shows more of understand- 
When the representative of the government ing and less of formalism than is usual in such 


interpretation of the universe impossible. 


' der. 


} 


as surely as if I saw it with the eves. 
| Science has made it impossible to introduce 
| persons, or places, or the schemes of theologians, 
j}into the mind. 
lence destroy such toy heavens. In this nine- 
} teenth century everything told us of a Creator 
| must be on a scale in which he is known to us in 
his works, ard not on the tond legends of an igno- 
|ranttribe. Astronomy, chemistry, botany, zovlo- 
ey, have made the old Calvinism and other once 
| possible creeds impossible to be the toods of a new 
| age. 
j song of the angels, and the like, justification by 
faith, the vicarious sacritice, are only a petrifica- 
j tion of momentary tropes, by too trequent use, 
into articles of a creed. The unsparing, impossi- 
ble solutions of science have disposed once for all 
| of the dusty corners and cobwebs, and the middle 
' age Christianity is as dead as Paganism. 
| Well, whatever pain our imaginations may suf- 
| fer, whatever pain our attachment to the old chron- 
icles may give to the sensitive, we must reconcile 
| ourselves to the new order of things. Butisita 
}calamity?’ The poet Wordsworth greeted even 
| the steam-engine and the railroads when they 
| came into his poetic Westmoreland, bisecting ev- 
jery delightfui valley, deforming every consecra- 
j ted glebe. And we cah keep the sentiment which 
is the fountain of our religion despite the rail 
roads of generalization, whether French or Ger- 
man, that intersect and block our old parish high- 
ways. 

I confess our later generation appears ungirt, 
frivolous, compared with the religions of the last 
|or Calvinistic age. There was in the last centu- 
ry a serious acknowledgment and habitual refer- 
| ence to the spiritual quality, running through the 
| diaries, letters and conversation—yes, and into 
wills and legal instruments also, compared with 
which our liberation looks a little foppish and 
|dapper; but I hope that the defect of taith in us 
| is only apparent, that we shall find freedom, too, 
has its own guards. And as soon as in the vul- 
| gar it runs to license, it sets all reasonable men to 
exploring those guards. The Roman Catholic 
church had a power which appears still in its early 
literature, its almsgiving, its monastic orders, and 
how wonderfully in its architecture in France 
and Germany, which the English and Reformed 
churches have never reached. St. Augustine 
and Thomas 2-Kempis and the Latin hymns 
breathe that religious genius which is still de- 
lightful and salutary meditation. 

But it does appear to me as if we have a defect 
of manliness, as if we were the sport of gnomes 
and witches, and had a great talent of losing the 
substance for the shadow; that we are very 
smooth and very plausible about the meaning of 
creeds and texts; that we affect a sympathetic in- 
| terest in what we do not care for, and tenderly 
| abstain from saying ‘‘1 don’t know,” and “I don’t 
care.” Thus, when we are urged by the theolo- 
gian, you are really interested in your thought; 
you have meditated in silent wonder on your ex- 
istence in this world, and have seen too that the 
first fact of your conscious life is‘a miracle so as- 
tonishing—is a miracle compretending all the 
universe of miracles to which your intelligent life 
gives you access—as to excite wonder, and leaves 
you no need for hunting here or there for any 
particular exhibition of power. 

That fact, that experience, is the whole world 
for you. And then upa man comes with a text 
ot St. John fifth, seventh, or a knotty sentence 
from St. Paul, which he considers as the axe at 
the rootof your tree—you cannot bring yourself 
to care for it; say 'o him, ‘Cutaway if you please, 
Iam the tree Isdragel.” Sut he only interrupts 
fora moment your peaceful trust in the Divine 
Providence. Restinthat peace. Let him know 
by your security that your conviction is real and 
efficacious; that though he work Paul or Apollos, 
that vau also are here, and with you creation and 
the Creator. 

fie opinions of men on tleological matters dif- 
fer widely in every nation, and often in every 
jtown. Each nation has its ownreligion, and each 
religion its several sects. In the Cliristianity of 
| this country are wide differences in the opinions 
| held in regard to inspiration, to miracles, to the 
tuture state of the soul—every variety of opinion, 
and avery rapid revolution in opinions in the 
last half century. It is simply impossible to 
read the old history of the first century as it was 
read in the ninth. Read it in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as it was read in the nintli—to doso you must 
abolish in your mind the lessons of all the centu- 
ries from the ninth to the nineteeth. 

The word miracle, as it is used, only indicates 
the ignorance of tle devotee staring with won- 
der to see water turned into wine, and heediess 
of the stupendous fact of himself being there pres- 
ent. If the water became wine, if it became fire, 
if it became a chorus ot angels, it would not com- 
pare with the stupendous tact of his own person- 
ality. Here he stands, a lonely thouglt, harmo- 
niously organized int» correspondence with the 
universe of mind and matter. What narrative of 
wonders coming down from a thou-and years 
ought to charm his attention like this ineffable 
personal correspondence of his own! this fact of 
nis existing in harmonious relations with this uni- 
verse of worlds which science has disclosed to 
him, and by means of experiments which he can 
repeat if he will! 

Meantime there isa great centrality, a centripe- 
cence equal to the centrifugence. If theology 
shows men opinions that are fast changing, it 18 
not so with the convictions of men with regard to 
conduct. These remain. Nature is not so help- 
less but it can ric itself at last of every crime. 
An Eastern poet in describing the golden age said 
that God had made justice so true to her nature 
that if any wrong iurked anywhere the blue field 
of the heavens would shrivel to a snake-skin and 
cast it out. Truth gathers itself spotless and 
unhurt after all our surrenders and concealments 
and partisanship, never hurt by the treachery or 
ruin of its best dependents, whether Luther or 
William Penn or St. Paul. We answer, when 
they tell us of the bad behavior of Luther or Paul 
—Well, what if he did? who was more pained 
than Luther or Paul? And so of the best as weil 
as the humbiest. We attach ourselves violently 
to our teachers and historical personalities, and 














Mr. Parton's Topics of the Time, just out from | of produets that they promise to be a drug for s 
the press of Osgood & Co., comprise his later es-' thousand years at least. 


think the foundation shaken if any fault is shown 


izations destroy the importance of persons and an- 
| ecdotes, as thus astroromy dealt with the old leg- 
|ends of Orion,and the Milky Way, and Hercules, 
| and Cassiopea’s Chair, or with the gypsy’s and the 
astrologer’s heaven to tell fortunes by at a shilling 
jaday. As the old astrology did, so does this as- 
'tronomy make a mean, or national, or personal, 
It re- 
| quires a history up to the style of the works; makes 
| miracles, which were the material ot the religious 
| history of all barbarous nations, impossible, by 
| supplying a truth which defies all prodigy to ren- 
But if we see these grand laws only in glimp- 
| ses, the glimpse is final, and the smallest inch of 


|termines the entire and enormous round for me 


The vast generalizations of sci- 


The truths of the ransom, of atonement, the 
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in their record. Bat how is the truth hurt by 
their falling fromit? The law of gravity is not 
hurt by every accident, though our leg be bro- 
ken. No more is the law of justice by our depart- 
ures from it. spe 

Do you know how so great a faith has helped 
the Quaker? They have but one principle, the 
perpetual presence of the Spirit in the human 
heart. They call it by several names, but they 
prefer to indicate it in acollective way, by making 
it an obstruction, or the suggestion of an obstruc- 
tion, when they are about to do anything wrong. 
Whatever the plan or purpose they entertain, the 
Quaker lets it lie quietly in the mind, and present- 
ly there appears an obstruction, a feeling that it 
should not be done. Then he lets it remain long- 
er, thinking this obstruction would pass off, and if 
it remains he gives up his design. Certainly it is 
human to value a general consent, a fraternity of 

lievers, a crowded church; but as the sentiment 
purifies and rises it leaves crowds. It makes 
churches of two, churches of one. A fatal disser- 
vice does this Swedenborg or other who offers to 
do my thinking for me. : 

I know there are those to whom the question of 
what shall be believed is the more interesting be- 
cause they are to proclaim what they think or be- 
lieve. They do not wish to lead people to believe 
old quotations unless they can help them by purer 
truth, and often the part of one is to hold the truth 
fairly and not obtrude it on those who do not want 
it. But we think it plain we must not be content 
with the literature of virtue, but carry the essence 
of the article. Let us keep ourselves every day a 
little in practice. Let us try to keep the truth as 
seen to-day, and perhaps the suffering may some ip 
the very necessity of speaking frankly all thal you 
believe, and then you expose yourself to resistance. 
Persecution, even in New England, is never very 
sound asleep. You may be attacked and defeated. 
George Fox, the uaker’s father, said to his son, 
after many years’ observation of his ways: “Tsee 
that, ifa man stand by his principle, it will after a 
time bear him out.” 

I don’t see how a man whose eye has once ap- 
prehended the moral laws which are over heaven 
and earth alike in all ages, are the legislature and 
executive in all human action—how such an one 
can stoop to consider seriously such monkish stud- 
ies as the polemics of the sects, or waste time in 
their too pagan pictures. The man that carries 
intellect and the moral sentiment carries the arse- 
nal of the Divine power in his breast, carries that 
which is victor forevermore. Can the humility of 
the thirst for knowledge be defeated? Impedi- 
ments are the very stairs on which he climbs. 
Almost in America there need be no poverty to 
the wise. America is the glorious charity of God 
to the poor. If you go out West, and you need 
not go very far west, you shall find multitudes of 
men who bought last yeara piece of land and ma- 
terials for a house bu‘lt with their own hands, and 
raised acrop which paid for their land and build- 
ings in a singletwelvemonth. They can defy the 
cold patron, the official secretaries, the conserva- 
tive heads, who refuse on account of knotty texts 
to give you the employment you desire. — : 

It does not appear what force the religious feel- 
ing will take, but one would like to see moral 
changes and refurms. We have seenevery other 
kind. Here is now a new feeling of humanity in- 
fused into public action; here is contribution of 
money on a more ex‘ended and systematic scale 
than ever before—by the repair of disasters at a 
distance, as in conflicts, famine and war, political 
support of oppressed parties; nay, for the preser- 
vation of the souls of the people of France alive. 
Then there are the new conventions of social 
science, before which the questions of the rights 
of women, the law of free trade, the treatment of 
crime and the regulation of laborare brought. If 
these are tokens of still currents of thought that 
tend in these directions, we might well anticipate 
a new nation. 

I know how difficult this principle is of man- 
agement to practical and social arrangements. 
It cannot be profaned, Jt cannot be forced. To 
draw it out of its natural current is to lose at once 
all its power. But I think that such experiments 
as we recall are those in which some sect and dog- 
ma is a tie, and that the question has an artificial 
limitation which chilled and checked the union. 
It is not impossible to believe that men can be 
drawn together by simple respect—the feeling 
that they would hie to be the friend of some 
man’s virtue, or the feeling that they would like 
to serve somebody and make themselves useful 
and indispensable in some quarter. 

If now the spirit which ten years ago armed this 
country against rebellion, and brought forth such 
gigantic energy in the charities that attached to 
that war, would be awakened to conserving and 
creating duty, of making the laws of the country, 
ite steadfast legislation, justand humane; ifit were 
to place a great constituency of religious, self-re- 
specting, grave, tender, faithful obeyers of duty, 
lovers of men, living with loyalty to each other 
and with the simple purpose of carrying out in 
private and public act the desire and need—here 
is the post where the patriot should plant himself, 
here the altar where virtuous young men, where 


those to whom friendship is the truest divination, | 


should bind each other to loyalty, where genius 
should kindle its fires and bring everything true 
to the eyes of-men. 

This wonderful sentiment we have endeavored 
to present, which endears itself as it is obeyed, 
seems to be the fountain of intellect, nay, it ab- 
sorbs everything into itself. Beauty, truth, 
goodness, power, are butits varied names. ‘They 
are phases of its one substance, the heart of all, 
and a lotty, adoring man finds his own heart to be 
the temple of the cause of causes. 





Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Cheever on “The 
Gospel of the Prophets.” 


EVANGELICAL COURSE LECTURE, 


The Hebrew prophets stood out among all races 
of men foremost and sublime. They touched 
the deepest chords of sympathy with their affect- 
ing appeals. This was the effect of divine inspi- 
ration. Each mind was islanded in the ocean of 
divine thought, and the mind acted with the most 
perfect freedom and original power. They always 
had a particular mission. Everything had a pur- 
pose, and went to it as direct as a cannon ball. 
God’s purposes were announced without circum- 
locution or apology. 
tered their hearts or caused them to hesitate in 
their utterances. They used a great variety of 
illustration, always simple and forcible. God's 
word, when it came through the soul of a prophet, 
came with a glory and power irresistible. There 
never was a set of men more firm and definite in 
preaching duty and proclaiming God and his love 
us the way of life. This proclaimed the wrath 
and merey of God to the very same sinners. 
Their individual characteristics were as marked 
and peculiar as those ot the whole class. They 


had sharp, rugged outlines and prominences. , 


Each one was separate and independent, as though 

they had belonged to different ages and nations. 
The speaker than proceeded to the prophetic- 

historic unity of the Old Testament, from Moses 


° . > | 
to Malachi, and from that to a comparison of the | 


prophetic and priestly function and relations. 
The latter depended on fixtures of ceremonial 
law, while the former depended immediately on 
God and the personal inspiration of the individual 
with his spirit. He then defined clearly the func- 
tions of the priest and the prophet, and explained 
the differences between them. The profession of 
a true prophet came to be well known as a peril- 
ous, self-denying work, and through them the 
word of God came, with new application. In de- 
fining the cause #f the multiplication of false 
prophets, he said at the disruption of the Jew- 
ish kingdom at Solomon's death, and in conse- 
quence of his wickedness, there was developed a 
school of false prophets tor the worship of Baal in 
the face of God. 

Dr. Cheever next examined the results of the 
examination of the scripture of prophecy in the 
light of New ‘festament revelation. The charac- 
ter of Jewish prophecy and its claims to a divine 
inspiration were considered, and it was obvious 
that neither its men nor its merits could be appre- 


ciated rightly without a thorough knowledge of 


the government of the land and the characteris- 
tics of its people. Given a thorough knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, 


No shadow of fear ever en- | 


with the ability to read the | 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 








who deny that the Old Testament reveals the im- 
mortality of the soul. The grandeur of personal 
character in the Old Testament was to be account- 
ed for. What gave these men their mental and 
moral supremacy? He could scarcely restrain 
his patience with men who would argue so like 
idiots that nothing of immortality, of the life to 


come, could be found in the Hebrew scriptures. 
PRY 
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Life or Death---Which ? 

Ten years of success and power now tend 
to demoralize the Republican party. Differences 
were to be expected among men of diverse views, 
from parties long antagonistic, when the great is- 
sue which brought them together was removed; 
but it was not anticipated, and is not creditable, 
that quarrels and bickerings continue to the verge 
of disruption and universal disaster. One thing 
is sure: if the Republican party expects longer to 
hold the administration of the country it must 
now begin the quieting of its dissensions. Every 
friend of it should encourage those things that 
make for peaze, and rebuke the promoters of dis- 
cord. Without this self-discipline we must calm- 
ly await disintegration and annihilation as a na- 
tional organization. Like Napoleon’s guard at 
Waterloo, the Republican party can die, but the 
luster of its deeds is imperishable. It is for its 
members alone to say whether its duration shall 
be coéxtensive with its renown. We are for an 
honorable life with transcendent acts. 








Free Trade in Ships. 

T he Boston Board of Trade has been earnestly 
discussing of late the decline in the commerce of 
the country, and particularly the causes for the 
depression of ship-building. The friends of a free 
traffic in ships, and the materials for ships freely 
admitted, have upborne their side of the discus- 
sion with ability. Conspicuous among these have 
been Messrs. John W. Candler and Edward At- 
kinson. 

At the discussion on Monday afternoon last, 
Mr. Candler stated that during the last fifteen 
years the foreign commerce of the United States 
has fallen off fifty per cent. in some of its branches. 
We have but thirty-six per cent. of the shipping 
engaged in our foreign commerce under our own 
flag, while England has seventy per cent. of the 
shipping engaged in her own foreign commerce 
under her own flag. The question should not be, 
he said, how we can revive American shipping 
merely, but how we can best subserve the whole 
interests of the country. Let us buy in the best 
markets, and make ships plenty and cheap; let 
us remember the importance of cheap freights to 
the prosperity of the country. He believed this 
question of cheap transportation to be of more im- 
portance to the producer of the West than it was 
to the importer and exporter; that the producer 
was more interested than the merchant. It was 
important to the railroad projectors, the enterpris- 
ing men of Massachusetts, that we should build 
up the export trade. Of what use was the ex- 
port tradeto the long lines that connect us with 
the West if the grower of wheat was undersold 
in the Ecropean markets ? 

Mr. Atkinson was quite vigorous and frank in 
his utterances. He said all he could ask was that 
we should be given a free-trade policy, that the 
navigation laws should be repealed, and our ship- 
ping exempted from local taxation. Let us re- 
solve, he said, not only in regard to shipping inter- 
ests, but as to all others, that the obstacles which 
now impair their prosperity shail be removed; 
that taxes shal! be abated which, if they yield any 
revenue, yield that whichis not needed; let us, as 
England did, remove all taxes from coal, iron, salt 
and lumber, whether used in ships or where else; 
let American seamen be trained in the best school, 
that of the fishery,.untrammelled by the retaliatory 
coast lines of Canada, which we ourselves drew 
again across her bays and inlets when we so 
stupidly gave notice of the termination of the reci- 
| procity treaty; and let the American merchant 





| enjoy, not as a privilege, but as aright, the pro- 
| tection of American laws and of the American flag 
| as to his own ship or steamer without question as 
| to how he became possessed of her, so that he ob- 
, tained her honestly. Let us demand that the 
| State shall remove from our path the obstacles 
| which it has placed there, and then leave New 
| England to fight the battle with the seas, on her 
own muscle. There lies, he continued, right at 
| your hand the bed of iron-ore of which the 
| toughest iron-plates for the British war-ships are 
nade; an iron nine down there in the Provinces, 
| the full benefit of which we could have in our har- 
bor if we were not deprived of it by statute. The 
iron, the fuel and the food of the workmen lie there 
in the Provinces, unused, while we whine over 
| the desolation ot eur ship-yards and the want of 
employment for our artizans and mechanics, and 
| are told thatif we admit these foreign luxuries our 
| people will be degraded and become paupers. Now 
we propose tu ask that the duties on these articles be 
| remitted when used specifically for ship-building, 
| and he joined most heartily in that request; but, re- 


| 
| 
| 


| member, that when Sir Robert Peel yielded the 
repeal of the duties on corn he significantly said 
| that what was good for corn was good for all else. 
| What is good for sea-going ships and steamers 
| will be equally good for lake steamers and canal 
boats. Doyou wantto enlarge the canal capaci- 
_ ty? Then substitute steel, free of duty for wood, 
| and you would get a cheap barge of which each 
| side would fill three-fourths of aninch in the width 
of the canal instead of twelve or thirteen inches 
| now used up in your clumsy wooden tubs. Do 
| you want to get your grain to Boston at low cost 
of shipment upon your new fleet when you have 
secured it! Substitute steel steamers free of duty 
for lake navigation from Detroit, for instance, 
each one of one thousand tons, drawing only sev- 
| en feet against nine and ten for iron and wood, and 
thus able to pass over the St. Clair flats without 
| risk, and with no need of the annual tax now ex- 
pended on that channel. Do you want lower rates 
| of freight upon your railroads? Give them steel 
rails free of duty; cheapen the cost of engines 
, and cars by removing the taxes which enter into 
| their cost, on iron, steeland lumber; and instead 
of attempting to remedy the evil of high rates by 
| the artificial system of State purchase, facilitate 
construction in all possible ways, and first try 
the eflect of abating cost. Repeal meddlesome 
statutes; don’t add to them. 
Listeners say the debate, of which the forego- 
' ing is only an abstract, was most interesting, and 
that unexpected sympathy was evinced for the po- 
sitions of the revenue reformers. 
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Political Notes. 


Scriptures in the original, a knowledge of con- | 
temporaneous profane history, and a knowledge 
of the correspondences of sacred and profane 
history, and the current objections of intidelity 
against the Old Testament would cease. When 
its history was viewed under the mght integ- 
rity and unity of the whole, the fidelity and 
consistency of the Old Testament Scriptures would 
be assured. All were enshrinements of the word | 
of God. It was an inspired unity, divinely infal- | 
lible. From the nature of the conflict between | 
idolatry and God there must be a known certain- 
ty of “Thus saith the Lord’’ to stand upon. The 
attributes of God and the necessities of man , 
claimed that it must be a revelation in regard to 
sin and redemption if it was a revelation at all, 
and there was no gospel in the world but that of 
eternal life znd redemption. ; 

It all souls were sure of arriving in heaven at 
the end of the long race, the error or certainty of 
revelation would be of little account, but if such 
was not the assured fact it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the correctness of revelation should 
be demonstrated. Christ demonstrated the great | 
doctrine of the future life to the Sadducees trom 


The threatened expulsion of Mr. Sumner from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which was 
pending last week as we went to press, was con- 
summated in the Senate by a vote of 83 to 9—the 
iatter Democrats, the minority of Republicans 
refusing to vote and leaving the chamber. Mr. 
Sumner has taken the rebuke with much good 
nature, and has been gratified by piles of letters 
and telegrams trom all parts of the country ex- 
pressing confidence in his integrity and states- 
manship. 

—The real facts about Mr. Sumamer’s relations 
with Mr. Fish are these: Mr. Sumner felt great- 
iy aggrieved at what he esteemed a personal af- 
front put upon him by the Secretary of State in 
the Motley correspondence. Neverthelese, when 

| the Secretary inquired, through Senator Patterson, 
whether Mr. Sumner would receive him at his 
house to confer on public business, the latter re- 


at a social gathering. Mr. Sumner has never 
declined intercourse with the President. 

—It is claimed by some of the correspondents 
that President Grant did not demand the removal 
of Mr. Sumner on personal grounds, and that his 
declarations to those who approached him on the 
subject utterly disprove the charge. When spoken 
to he stated promptly that so far as the matter was 
personal to him he desired no action whatever; 
that the committee must do only ‘what they 
thought the public interests seemed to require; 
that they were as competent to judge of that as 
he was, and that they must act upon their own 
views as to what course of conduct the situation 
demanded. The public interests, alone, it is to be 
inferred, were the considerations which affected 
the President. 

—The following are the remarks of Senator Sum- 
ner on withdrawing from the Republican Senato- 
rial caucus after being named for the committee 
on privileges and elections :— 

I must decline any service upon any new com- 
mittee. I have spent nearly twenty years in the 
Senate, and it is now too late for me to enter 
upon any new line of committee work. I have 
served for twelve years on the committee on for- 
eign relations, and for the last ten I have been 
chairman of that committee. .I appeal to any 
man who has ever served with me if I have not 
earnestly sought to do my duty to my own State 
and to the wholecountry. I must decline to serve 
upon the committee of which you propose to 
make me chairman. 

—The Tribune, alluding to this declination of 
new duties by Mr. Sumner, says :— 


No man in our day is so great that he might 
not be greater. The best soldier does not pre- 
scribe his own rank or position on the battlefield ; 
he takes that assigned him, and allows others to 
say that he was worthy of and would have been 
more useful in a higher. ‘ 

‘‘Theirs not to make reply ; 

Theirs not to reason why ; 

Theirs but to do and die.”’ 

“(Where McGregor sits is the head of the table” 
was the dictate of a manly self-trust. And if Mr. 
Sumner had been great enough to say to his fel- 
low Senators, ‘‘Put me on any committee, or on 
none, as you judge most conducive to the public 
good—at the foot of the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, if you think I can be most useful there,” he 
would have won a triumph greater than that of 
any ancient or modern warrior. 

—Senator Anthony is charged with being the 
most inimical to Senator Sumner because he had 
the opportunity, as chairman of the caucus, to 
save him. He appointed the committee to ar- 
range the standing committees, and selected three 
enemies and two friends of Mr. Sumner, and, 
moreover, himself refused to vote on the question 
of displacement. _The Providence Press notes the 
circumstance and says :— 

Attention, Boston!—We call Boston! During 
the time when the election of Henry B. Anthony 
was pending, Boston papers were officiously and 
offensively thrusting their advice upon our peo- 
ple and aiding with all their influence the reélec- 
tion of Henry B. Anthony. Having retained his 
place he proceeds to pay the debt due to his Bos- 
ton friends. As both himself and his faction have 
but one method of returning favors we are not 
surprised, though Boston may be, that Mr. An- 
thony should be one of the chief agents in the hu- 
miliation of Massachusetts by the displacement of 
Mr. Sumner. Mr. Anthony was chairman ofthe 
caucus. ... Again we call Boston! ‘Now you 
know how it is yourself, how do you like it?” 


— The first response from the Republican party 
to the displacement of Mr. Sumner was that of 
New Hampshire, last Tuesday. Our fears, as ex- 
pressed last week, of the disintegration of the par- 
ty have been realized so far as that State is con- 
cerned. A complete overturn has taken place, the 
Republican supremacy of sixteen years destroy- 
ed, s Democratic Governor and three Democratic 
Congressmen succeed Republicans, a majority of 
the Councillors and of the Senate being of the 
same faith, while the Republicans do not huld 
even a majority in the House of Representatives. 
The defeat is complete, and the Democracy of 
the entire country are correspondingly elated. 

—In his speeches in New Hampshire, last week, 
Senator Patterson took strong ground against the 
annexation of Santo Domingo for the reason that 
we have icebergs and hurricanes enough. He 
said that Gen. Sherman had informed him that to 
protect Dominico it would require a standing 
army of 6000 men, which would be maintained 
at an annual expense of $10,000,000, and this 
would be but a small part of the expense. The pur- 
chase-money would amount to $40,000,000; and 
in addition to this would be the heavy expense of 
building fortifications and guarding the seaboard. 
The inhabitants are ignorant, and, while we would 
educate the world, our first duty is at home. The 
people are rebellious, too, for it is only a few years 
since Spain sent 40,000 men there to suppress a 
rebellion, 30,000 of whom found their graves, and 
Spain lost the country. France had tried to gov- 
ern them, and lost 40,000 soldiers and millions of 
treasure. Is the prospect any brighter for the 
United States? Gen. Sherman had said, in a 
cabinet meeting, that ‘‘this annexation would be 
the first nail in our coffin.” 

—On Monday, in the Senate, Mr. Sumner intro- 
duced the bill, which has failed so many times, re- 
garding the French spoliation claims. Mr. Sum- 
ner moved the reference of the bill to the foreign 
relations committee, and asked the attention of 
“the Senator from Pennsylvania’’—pausing an in- 
stant, and continuing. with the pleasantest possible 
inflection—‘‘who has charge of that business now,”’ 
to the importance of the measure and the urgency 
for its speedy passage. He then proceeded in an 
off-hand kind of way to give a history of the 
claims and the fortunes of the bill in several Con- 
gresses. He hoped the chairman of the commit- 
tee would take it in charge and give it his perso- 
nal attention. Mr. Cameron replied in the same 
pleasant way. The Senator from Massachusetts 
could not expect that the committee, as at pres- 
ent composed, could secure the passage in one 
session of a measure that had faiied in spite of his 
efforts for ten previous sessions, wien it came be- 
fore him. However, he would give it all the con- 
sideration that he might be able with his limited 
experience and ability. The sarcasm was care- 
fully concealed on both sides, so far as the man- 
ner of speaking was concerned, but the edge was 
not less keen, and the enjoy ment was the greater. 








MINOR MATTERS. 

From THE San Dominco Commission.—High- 
ly favorable accounts continue to come to us of 
the success and unanimity of the commissioners. 
A dispatch from Kingston, Jamaica, 11th inst., 
says they have completed their investigations, 
having visited every important harbor in San 
Domingo, as well as the principal cities. ‘The re- 
sult of their observations is highly favorable. 
The agricultural capabilities of the island are 
immense. The people are apparently anxious 
for annexation. Cabral is sustained mainly by 
the Haytiens, who induce the border-ruffians to 
create disturbances on the frontiers. The report 
will probably favor annexation, inasmuch: as the 
commissioners are unanimous on the main points.” 
Information from the commission direct up to the 
7th instant says that President White went, on the 
18th ult., to see Cabral. The commission reached 
Port-au-Prince on the 2d. They visited Presi- 
dent Saget of Hayti, and found there a bitter anti- 
annexation feeling. 


Tue New Hampsoire Evecriox.—Returns 


or, 33,852; Pike, Repub., 33,290; Cooper, Labor- 
Reform, and scattering, 1078. Fifteen towns are 
| to be heard from, which last year gave a Democrat- 
ic majority of 266, which will probably be larger 
this year, and elect Weston by a small miyjority 
vote. If not, then the Legislature chooses, and 
here the Senate stands Dems. 6, Republicans 4, 





the Pentateuch. The Old and New Testaments 
were — equally ep tre or ey an —. _be would receive Mr. Fish kiodly, and confer 
ture. ere was no revelation at all irom 1 : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

there was not in the Oid Testament a revelation | “i‘> him on public business. Secretary Fish 
of immortality. There was no ground on which | “ 
a rational man could stand to reason with men ' kindly. Mr. Sumner afterwards neglected him 


plied that he had a great sense of wrong, but that | 


no choice 2, and the House 159 Dems., 158 Re- 
pubs., 4 Labor-Reformers, with the rémaining 
| towns to select at least a majority of 8 Democrats 


the Congressmen are Democrats—Ellery A. Hib- 


bard, Samuel N. Bell and Hosea W. Parker. In 
the Executive Council there are two Dems., two 
Repubs., and one no cholce—to be filled by a 
Democrat, as the Legislature chooses. Gilchrist, 
Dem.., is elected Railroad Commissioner, of course. 
It is a complete sweep, and the moral thereof is 
that the Republicans must cease quarreling among 
themselves. 


Kansas ANSWERING TO Massacuusetrs.— 
Out in Ottawa, Kansas, lately, several citizens pe- 
titioned the school-board for the establishment of 
separate schools for the colored youth, to which a 
special committee, consisting of Theodore C. 
Bowles, John McClenahan, and James Robb—we 
take great pleasure in recording their names— 
made report, in just and pungent terms, disap- 
proving the plan. All the considerations which 
bear upon the question, economic, social and hu- 
mane, were fully considered, and their decision 
wasunanimous. The board, in like manner, unan- 
imously sustained the report. Jt says the system 
in vogue has worked no detriment to education; 
on the contrary, the testimony is uniform that, 
while the education of the whites has not been re- 
tarded by their coniact with the blacks, the latter 
have been vastly benefitted by the superior advan- 
tages they have enjoyed. The fact is patent, it 
says, that the colored pupils have made greater 
proficiency in their studies this year than they 
made in any three years under the separate sys- 
tem. Anda marked improvement is apparent in 
other respects. Under the former system the 
blacks were rude in manners and uncleanly in 
dress and person; now a wonderful change is ap- 
parent in these respects, while the whites, so far 
as can be discovered, have suffered nougitt, in their 
morals or otherwise, by contact with their darker 
neighbors. Ina word, the educational interests 
of the city, by the united verdict of all interested 
in the same, never were more prosperous than 
now. Thus does a good example, and the be- 
stowal of equal rights upon al!, redound to the 
welfare of the human race. 


“Young WoMmEN’s APPRENTICE ASSOCIATION.” 
This is an outgrowth of Miss Jennie Collins ’s 
efforts in behalf of workingwomea. Ata meet- 
ing Tuesday evening in. this city, Miss Collins 
explained her plan. The preamble of a constitu- 
tion which has been adopted says that the time 
has arrived when it is necessary to encourage 
young women to become skilled in the various 
branches of industry that are so essential to the 
welfare of the community. The nation has pro- 
vided a military school for young men, where 
they may become efficient in the art of war, thus 
enabling them to defend her from invaders with- 
out and from foes within. Now the Common- 
wealth is called upon to facilitate means by which 
young women may be taught to labor scientifi- 
cally in countless lines of industry where wealth 
is produced which makes a country worth defend- 
ing. ‘lhe constitution provides that the object of 
the organization shall be the founding of an insti- 
tution, in some convenient locality, where young 
women can be taught the various branches of 
needle-craft, machine-work and scientific house- 
work. Apprentices will be admitted who are be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-one years, 
and will receive for their labor sufficient remune- 
ration for their clothing and incidental expenses. 
The patronage of the public will be solicited. 
The household duties of the establishment will be 
performed by the apprentices alternately. [Every 
inducement will be offered to genius and talent, 
and ingenuity and invention will be rewarded. 
The officers will be a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, secretary, treasurer, and a general super- 
intendent, and three trustees to be appointed by 
the Governor. There is an application now before 
the Legislature for an appropriation of $5000 to- 
wards the object. 


Woman-SuFFRAGE BEFORE THE LEGISLATIVE 
CommiTTEE.—At a hearing, Wednesday fore- 
noon, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney claimed the right 
of suffrage for women for their own benefit and 


for the benefit of the country. The proper car- 
rying-out of reformatory and charitable work re- 
quired that woman should have a share in the 
management. The fact that women, equally with 
men, were in these institutions, rendered such 
joint management self-evident. Without having 
a share in voting any sharing of directions in such 
institutions would be only partially a success. As 
many teachers were females, it was also just that 
women should be represented on the school com- 
mittee. But though given this position, yet, with- 
out the ballot, she would not be put upon the same 
footing, with equal power. Women need suffrage 
also for the influencing of their own character for 
the better. There is now a want of responsibility 
in them which is injurious, causing them to be 
unoccupied, often to the injury of health and hap- 
piness. Woman has her influence, to be sure, but 
it is of that irresponsible kind which often leads 
in the wrong direction. Standing in the place 
that she now does politically, woman is degraded. 

Mr. Garrison spoke in behalf of more than half 
of our people who were taxed without represen- 
tation, who were political nonentities. He dis- 
cussed at length the constitution of the United 


States, and argued that the disfranchising of wo- 
man was contrary to its language and spirit. It 
was usurpation and cruel tyranny, equai to that 
of King George against which this country once 
rebelled, to thus defraud woman. This govern- 
ment is that of the people for the people, and not 
of a sex and for a sex. Mr. Garrison also read 
the preamble and several articles in the Massa- 
chusetts constitution to prove that the general 
spirit of that document was not of an exclusive 
character but of a broad and most liberal nature. 
He argued, therefore, that the word ‘‘male” 
should be stricken out as an impertinence—not 
belonging there and contrary to the general tenor 
of the constitution. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone said there was an old idea 
to be outgrown, viz: that men were tlie only law- 
givers and voters. The theory of the govern- 
ment had not been practically applied to women. 
Taxation without representation, contrary to the 
very claims ot our people, was enforced unjustly 
against them. The consent of the women gov- 
erned was as necessary as of the men. Yet in 
this city alone women paid taxes on $40,000,000, 
but were reckoned practically and legally as idiots. 
Notwithstanding, men and women are equally 
interested in all questions of political policy. 
Yet a woman can will only half of her property, 
or rent more than one of her houses, without her 


willed away without her consent. If men were 
thus crippled and cramped, what complaints would 


Woman is now dwarfed in her education so as to 
fill the station into which she is crowded. She | 
cannot go to college or fit herself in any way for 
the discharge of the highest duties of citizenship. 
She instanced the benefit of conferring the suf- | 
frage upon women in Wyoming. It has turned 
the majority vote from Democratic to Republican. 
In England, also, the few women who were privi- 
leged to yote had exercised this right without in- 
sult or unpleasantness. ‘The State that shall first 
dare to take this step toward giving women their | 
rights will ever be remembered gratefutly. She 
hoped that this committee would remember that 
they should do to others as they would have 
others do to them, and would report that, in their | 
opinion, the whole people should be represented 
in the government. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said that the committee 
represented the justice of the State, and she 
would ask why should men have justice immedi- 
‘ately and women mediately? By the law now 
the widowed mother on her second marriage 
might be deprived of the control of her first chil- 
dren. Why should the father-in-law have such 





from 218 towns give Weston, Dem., for Govern- | 


power? It had been said that this right of suf- 
frage was sure to come some time, but she would 
| say that it made much difference to women wheth- 
‘er itcame soon or far in the future. 

The committee gave the speakers very close 


| attention. 





COMMUNICATIONS, 


Protection to the Loyalists. 
To tue Epiror oF THE COMMONWEALTH ‘— 


' About the only loop-holes through which I look 


into the political world are the Boston Dui/y Ad- 
| vertiser and the New York Evening Post—the for- 
mer devoted to high and the latrer to low tariff, 


or abominations, since I believe that taxation will 
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always be dithonest and inequitable in proportion 
as it is indirect. These prime subjects of both 


little assent. 

But I feel deeply interested, and totally dissen- 
tient, in regard to their editorials on national leg- 
islation to protect life in the Southern States. 
They do not deny that Republican life is very 
cheap there, nor that the State authorities are 
utterly unable or unwilling to protect it. Both 
journals plant their adamantine feet on an old in- 
terpretation of the constitution, which cost the 
country a great war, and which I had fondly flat- 
tered myseif went down with Mr. Buchanan anl 
Judge Black to that lower world where the Dem- 
ocratic party and the unrepentant ex-rebels are 
now groaning. 

Perhaps that interpretation of the constitution 
is logical. Perhaps being a citizen of the United 
States, so far as a man’s right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness is concerned, means noth- 
ing at all except what some individual State or its 
dominant ruffians please—un/ess he goes to Jericho, 
Jerusalem, or some other foreign place. 
haps it never did mean, and never ought to have 
meant, any nore. Let that pass. 

Will the Evening Post or the Advertiser define 
or demonstrate to us what chance there is, under 
this construction of the constitution, of the coun- 
try’s escaping another war through the remain- 
der of this decade? Exvizcur Wricut. 

Bostoy, March 17, 1871. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


State-House Notes. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Doric Hatt, Friday, March 17, 1871. 

It is not singular that a pulsation of the great 
political wave sweeping over the national capital 
should be felt distinctly at the State capital. 
But the experience has a humorous side as well 
as serious. It has leaked out that the committee 
on federal relations, of which the portly and hand- 
some Ensign Kellogg, of Pittsfield, is chairman on 
the part of the House, had prepared resolutions 
favoring San Domingo so far as to approbate 
the commission, but keeping very shady as to 
Senator Sumner, when the displacement of the 


dare to report their resolutions. So they suppress- 


edthem! But Mr. Bird, in the Senate, was not so 
tender-footed, and on Wednesday introduced the 
following, which promise to afford a spicy de- 
bate when got at in due course :—. 

Resolved, That every invasion, by one depart- 
ment of government, of the prerogatives of anoth- 
er, tends to defeat the fundamental end of all con- 
stitutional government, that it shall be a govern- 
ment of iaws and not of men. 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts 
have seen with alarm the recent attempt, unhap- 
pily successful, by the President of the United 
States, not officially proclaimed, but notorious 
and avowed by its supporters, to dictate the organ- 
ization and appointment of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That the acquiescence of the Senate in 
this dictation by the executive of the appointment 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations implies a 
subserviency which disqualifies that branch for the 
independent performance of its constitutional du- 
ties to supervise the nominations and treaties laid 
before the Senate by the President, and threatens 
the removal of the great bulwark against execu- 
tive usurpation. 

The Know-Nothing amendment to the consti- 
tution denying suffrage to all who cannot read and 
write has been discussed in the Senate on the 
question of repeal. The committee on education, 
to whom it was proposed to have it referred, has 
Mr. Monroe of Roxbury for chairman, who is 
against the repeal, and Mr. Collins of Boston, 
representing the foreign element, so strenuously 
opposed such reference that it was defeated, and 
the resolve was placed in the orders. Mr. Bird, 
of course, characterized the restriction as a piece 
of bigotry and nonsense very little regarded. Mr. 
Monroe opposed the repeal, believing that the 
measure was a wise provision which he would 
willingly have prevail throughout the country, and 
cited the city clerk of Boston as evidence that it 
had been a stimulus to many to learn to read and 
write. Mr. Collins stigmatized the provision as 
being the last relic of Know-Nothing legislation, 
which the people should make haste to remove 
from the statute book. Mr. Thayer of Worcester 
also advocated the repeal in a few sensible remarks. 
A third reading, however, was retused by a vote 
of 13 to 17, as follows :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Bird, Boardman, Caswell, Col- 
lins, Frost, Goodman, Long, Park, Richardson, 
Stearns, Tenney, Thayer of Worcester, Whitney. 

Nays—Messrs. Bartholomew, Bates, Clark of 
Franklin, Clark of Middlesex, Crosby, Eliot, Fox, 
Greeley, Hawes, Monroe, Packard, Rhoades, 


ing, Willcomb. 

A reconsideration has been moved. 

The Boston Base-Ball Club was incorporated, 
after all—one of the dodges being to get its prin- 
cipal opponent, Mr. Bird, out of the Senate 
chamber on the pretense of some private business, 
and then detaining him to talk about a mercan- 
tile order for paper from his factory, during which 
the bill was taken up and passed! It is mild to 
say the veteran was wroth when he learned what 
had been done. 

The bill favoring the annexation of Charles- 
town and Somerville to Boston has occasioned 
considerable debate in the House, Messrs. Cogs- 
well of Salem, Moore of Boston, Bowman of Som- 
erville, and Towne of Fitchburg, being in the af- 
firmative, and Messrs. Guild of Somerville, Col- 
ton and Bailey of Charlestown, in opposition. 
The vote is to be taken this afternoon. 

The committee on railways reported a bill to 
authorize the construction of branch narrow- 
gauge railroads, of three feet in width or of the 
usual width; any persons to be authorized to as- 
sociate together for the purpose of the construction 
of branch railroads, conditioned upon an approval 
of the location of the roads by the citizens of the 
towns where located, given by a majority of voters 
in legal town-meetings, and of the county com- 
missioners as to the public convenien’e or necessi- 
ty; the location to be filed with the county com- 
missioners. In the report accompanying the bill, 
statements were given of the favorable effects of 
the running of such narrow-gauge railroads in 
other countries, the committee stating the cost to 
be reduced one-half, without impairing the efti- 
ciency of such roads. Small engines, and small 
cars—som~thing like horse-cars with dummy en- 
gines—will thus, in a great many cases, accommo- 
date out-lying towns with connections with main- 
trunks. 

A new disposition of the claims of disabled 
soldiers se2ms probable. Resolutions have been 
favored to pay to the Surgeon-General the sum 
of $10,000, to be expended in making provision 
for the proper care of such soldiers as have 
served in Massachusetts regiments who are, in 
his judgment, proper objects of special aid on 
the part of the State; he, in caring for such sol- 
diers, to have a humane reference to their being 
near their homes and their friends; also to have 
power to use such portion of the above appropri- 
ation as he may deem necessary in aid of the wid- 
ows and orphans of those who lost their lives 
from service in Massachusetts regiments. The 





husband’s consent, or prevent her children being |». oiyeg have passed in the Senate. 


The North-end operators at Nahant, who want 


A to build a wharf, have carried their point, despite | 
there be, and how long would it be Sores toi tt wealthy residents who objected. 


The Legis- 
lature thought there were too many escaped tax- 
payers from Boston among the latter to heed 
their cries of distresa very carefully. 

Rev. W. if. H. Murray has been chosen by the 
House the preacher of the next election sermon. 

Seventy members of the House are absent at 
times on a roll-call—one reason of a long session. 


It is thought $759 will be fixed as the pay of | 


the legislators without regard to the length of 
the session. Bacas. 


From Italy. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Mian, February 29, 1871. 
THE CONDITION OF NICE. 

Poor Nice! The journals tell us ot a grand 
and solemn demonstration of the Italians in Nice 
on the occasion of the elections for the French 
constituency. The notices which we have of 
this event are very contradictory, not in regar¢ 
to the fact of the demonstration, but respecting the 
proportions it is said to have assumed. At any 
rate, the defeat of Dufraisse, the French candi- 
date, and the final election of Garibaldi, gave rise 


,;to demonstrations of joy on the part of the 


Italians. These in themselves were harmless. 
But the fears of the city government being 
aroused violent means were resortel to. This 
proceeding served but toexcite the opposite party 
the more, and the armed expression of these 
startling sympathizers caused a real insurrection, 
which began to assume alarming proportions. 
No sooner was the result of the election known 
than an immense crowd of citizens started out 
from the city palace and marched through the 
city, singing Italian patriotic airs, and shouting 
“Viva Nizza!"’ “Viva Garibaldi!” etc. Speakers 
| were appointed, who harangued the multitude. 
Their excitement became frenzy. Meanwhile 


called upon Senator Sumner, and was treated |—which ensures Weston’s success. All three of | Which to me are merely high and low absurdities (1. of the city officials, accompanied by gendarmes, | 


assailed the office of the Diritto, one of the liberal 


And per- | 


Senator came along and the committee did not | 


Stickney, Thayer of Berkshire, Wakefield, Whit- 


| a foreign ambassador, so let no one imagine that 


| the law. 
| But suppose that the Pope should convert the 


| law; then, gentlemen, the conscience of the civ- 


| were to stop and meditate upon the great abuses 
; come to nothing; it would be useless to go on, and 


' instead of passing a law of immunity we should 
' pass a law of hostility and should grant nothing.” 


, tion of the gentleman. 


Cologne.’’ 
f | hesitate to do so at once. 


papers. 
fair, surrounded the police and began to assail 
| police and soldiers of the city guard now arrived | 
and were so few as to make matters only worse. 
| They were in force sufficient to enrage the peo- | 
| ple without being able to disperse them. This | 
, was late in the afternoon. At five o’clock arriv- 
| ed an entire company of soldiers with fixed bayo- 
| nets. The people received them with shouts of 
derision and would not give way. As yet there 
had been no decisive action on either side. Fi- 
| nally the anger of the populace, getting the better 
| of them, they rushed upon the soldiery only to be 
driven back in their turn. After slight attacks on 
either side the people retired to the mayor’s of- 
| fice, which they surrounded. Not having other 
| Weapons, they assailed the place with stones and 
made an attempt eto break in, but were repulsed 
by the marines and gendarmes stationed around 
| the palace. The soldiery now discharged two 
rounds at the populace, and another body of ma- 
| rines arriving, armed with chassepots.and cannon, 
the crowd was obliged to retreat, but remained in 
great part in the neighborhood of the bivouacs 
of the soldiery. The city continues to be in an 
excited state. At last accounts three French frig- 
ates had anchored in the harbor, in one of which 
had been imprisoned many of those who had led 
the mob. Nice will prove a small volcano to 
France. It awaits but the proper opportunity to 
burst forth into hot streams of Italianism, which 


The crowd, having got wind of: this af- | di sacrified his already-failing health and risked 


his life for the sake of a people who, in the ex- 


journals I read, of course, with equanimity, though them with all sorts of epithets. Another squad of citement of party faction, forget what is due to a 


noble patriot. In passing through Bordeaux he 
visited the assembly. In attempting to make a 
short speech to those for whom he had unselfishly 
risked his all his voice was allowed to be drowned 
by the cries of the clerical party, and the old 
man left the assembly in disgust without having 
had achance to say a parting word—the president, 
instead of enforcing order from the contemptibie 
Jesuits, having dissolved the meeting. The old 
patriot has returned to his home on the island of 
Caprera, probably never again to have the opportu- 
nity of asserting the principles of and fighting 
for the ideal republic which it has always been 
his aim to make real and lasting among the na- 
tions of Europe. Although the efforts of Gari- 
baldi have never been crowned with that material 
success which excites the admiration of the mass, 
the moral result of his lite-work cannot be too 
highly estimated. The Italians, true to their in- 
stincts in following and praising a man who suc- 
ceeds, and in neglecting and cursing-one who is 
unfortunate, say of Garibaldi: ‘‘He has neverac- 
complished anything. He has no head. He is 
no manager. He has been worse than nothing,” 
and like p'irases, which I have t:eard repeatedly 
from men who pretend to be filled with republi- 
can principles. I have heard the same men con- 
fess in the next breith that the agitation of Gari- 
baldi against the Jesuits, andin favor of liberal 





may finally melt the fetters by which it is bound 
to France, and the country will return to Italy, 
where it rightfully belongs. 

ABOLITION OF THE JESUITS. 

The proposal made by Bargoni in the Italian 
parliament to abolish the society of the Jesuits in 
Rome and in the Roman provinces has created a 
general and profound impression in all circles, a 
thing easy to imagine when we take into account 
the age and immense influence of this bad insti- 
tution. It is the general opinion, however, that 
this act to abolish the Jesuits should have taken 
place when Rome was captured, and when mar- 
tial law in that city would have sanctioned such 
an important measure. Instead of this, the pro- 
posal is brought into parliament at a time when 
public excitement is no longer a support. Four 
months ago such a measure would have been 
hailed as a joyful necessity, asa military necessity, 
passed at Rome, to be atterwards sanctioned by 
the Italian parliament. This would have beena 
simple proceeding, the Jesuits would have been 
| driven out, and the storm would have lulled. Now, 
however, the affair must be pushed; there will be 
a terrible struggle to prevent the passage of the 
bill, and the wound caused in the vitals of the Ro- 
man church, which should have been once for all 
purged of extraneous matter and left to heal natu- 
rally, must now be broken open anew and in. 
flamed by the passions of opposing parties and 
the hate of jesuitical demagogues.  Stiil, the 
measure is an absolute necessity, notwitistanding 
the unseasonableness of it. The Pope has twice 
excommunicated the royal family of Italy, and 
under these circumstances to transport the capi- 
tal to Rome, with that nest of vipers still in power, 
would be to risk the lives of the King’s family, be- 
cause there is many an idiotic ignorant peasant 
who could be imposed upon to that extent as to 
believe he was working for himself the favor ot! 
Heaven and everlasting happiness in killing a 
person excommunicated by the ‘‘Holy Pope.”’ 

DANGER OF THE ORDER. 

It is dangerous always to play with fire, and 
now that this important step has been undertaken 
it is a question either of extinguishiag the fire eu- 
tirely or of being burned by it. There are millions 
of people under the influence—direct or indirect— 
of these religious serpents. A call upon them 
might result'in their coming in armed force to the 
assistance of the nucleus of Rome; but civilized 
Europe would not support such a movement. 
Those who call themselves followers of the 
Jesuits are mostly ignorant, superstitious peasan- 
try, though there is a certain better class whom 
we may term furious Catholics, or, perhaps better, 
Catholic fanatics, who would also assist any such 
armed movement; but their efforts would be 
vain. Europe would not make war upon Italy 
for trying to rid herself of an institution which 
poisons society and opposes liberal education 
and improvement. Italy has a great work be- 
fore her. She can show the world that it was 
not merely in order to transport the capital from 
Florence to Rome that the Holy City was cap- 
tured, but to improve her internal condition, and 
with all her might to throw out of her system all 
substances foreign and pvisonous and to implant 
and nourish the germ of a more liberal education, 
and a generous and jealous care to elevate the 
masses. 

GUARANTEES TO THE POPE. 

In the bill granting certain privileges to the 
Pope is a clause which forbids any one entering 
the Vatican without consent from the papal au- 
thorities. This would seem to make a dead let- 
ter of any atiempt to expel the Jesuits, who could 
find an asylum in the Vatican, where no man dare 
enter. This clause has become a law. The Ital- 
ians seem fated to do things either by halves or 
else upsile down. Another bill which has also 
become a law recognizes the right of the Italian 
government to the museums and historical collec- 
tions of the Vatican. The above-mentioned bill 
forbids any one to enter without leave from the 
Pope. So far as being property of the govern- 
ment, the museums might as well be buried at 
the bottom of the ocean. It seems that on the 
question of guarantees to the Pope the ministry 
was divided, and knew that it would be impossi- 
ble to get the bill passed. Unfortunately they re- 
sorted to the above clause on the right of asylum 
by which to gain a majority in parliament. The 
clause had to be passed, or the retirement of the 
ministry was the alternative. The defeat of the 
cabinet would have been certain had not Viscount 
Venosta—one of the leading heads of Italy—pre- 
faced the call for the question with a terse speech, 
in which were the following explanations :— 

Viscount Venosta.—‘In regard to the various 
amendments which essentially alter the nature of 
our article I can do no more than’ repeat the rea- 
sons whicu have advised us to take this step and 
insist upon it. This law is a political law which 
answers to the exigency of a political necessity, 
and cannot be considered as the last word upon 
this subject of Rome. When we captured Rome 
but one part of the programme was fulfilled; the 
other consisted in giving guarantees to the Pope, 
to Catholics and to Europe, to the end that we 
might remain there.....It was necessary not 
only to secure the independence of the Pope but 
to grant him such practical and material guaran- 
tees as to convince all of our sincerity. ‘The art 
of politics consists in sacrificing particulars to the 
essential. Thus the government has provided 
that the immunities granted to the Pope shall not 
be inferior to those granted to foreign sovereigns 
and foreign ministers. But by this we do not 
certainly understand that we have established in 
Italy the right of asylum. Nothing could be 
more contrary to our intentions. It is true that 
we have granted to the Pope equal rights with the 
foreign anbassadors; but as no one could say we 
had the right to enter by force into the palace of 





a government could allow the palace of this am- 
bassador to become a refuge of malefactors against 
But it is a different matter, they say, 
with the Pope. To acertain extent this is true. 
Vatican into a receptacle of malefactors against the 


| ilized world would offer us an easy and sure way 
for the suppression of any such abuse. If we 


they could make of these guarantees we should 


principles, had produced moral results which could 
be calied immense, and had raised the standard of 
public opinion to that extent that the government 
of Italy feared to do anything illiberal, and was 
obliged to recognize the onward nibcouces to- 
wards freedom of thought and action among the 
peoples of Europe. is 
THE CARNIVAL. 

In my next I shall give you an account of the 
carnival, which commences in earnest this week. 

PENNA. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Napoieon is on his way to England. 

Fast Day in Massachusetts, Thursday, April 6. 

The establishment of a printing-oflice by the city 
is suggested. Don't! 

There is little probability of any bill this ses 
sion to restrain the Southern rebels. 

East Boston will rejoice in free ferries May 1. 
Now for free rides from Roxbury and Dorchester. 

The Post says Gen. Swift, who spoke so elo- 
quently for the Republicans in New Iampshire, 
“has been appointed commander-in-chief of their 
majority in that State.” 

The President declares that he does not expect 
or desire action on San Domingo till the next ses- 
sion of Congress. This is a favorable indication 
of restored harmony in the party. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association cer 
tainly needs a man of a different disposition from 
Mr. Rowland for Secretary if it desires to retain 
the favorable opinion of the public. 

Ex-Mayor Shurtleff and Joseph F. Paul, in be- 
half of several gentlemen, have presented to the 
city the. portrait of the late Anson Burlingame, by 
Bicknell. It will go into Faneuil’ Hall. 


Senator Trumbull’s manly defense of Senator 
Sumner, with whom he had often unfortunately 
differed, wins encomiums far and near from those 
not hitherto drawn towards the Illinois Senator. 

St. Patrick was fully honored yesterday by his 
dutiful children. The day was given up to the 
festivity, and the display was creditable, the mu- 
sic superb, and the swaving crowds thoroughly 
happy. 

That was a very unfortunate personal serim- 
mage between Speaker Blaine and General But 
ler in the House on Thursday. 
a mistake in leaving the chair to indulge in per- 
sonalities. 


The speaker made 


- A resolution putting salt on the free list was 
passed by the House of Representatives, Monday , 
145 to 45. A resolution repealing the duty on 
coal was passcd, 132 to 97. A resolution repeal- 
ing the duty on tea and coffee was passed, 141 to 
4. 

It is stated in Washington that the President 
ascribes the defeat in New Hampshire in part to 
the course of Senator Patterson in the recent cam- 
paign. Mr. Patterson is accused of denouncing 
San Domingo annexation and the management of 
the New York 
friends say this is a mistake—he only give his 


custom house. The Senator’s 
views of annexation when asked by the audience. 

Mrs. Howe hal a small and choice audience, 
Saturday evening, at Fraternity Hall, to listen to 
her readings, With the exception of one number 
from Robert Browning, all the selections were 
original, and well indicated Mrs. liowe’s mental 
gifts, while the delivery gave a new instance of 
the remarkable sweetness and fascination of her 
voice. The proceeds were in aid of the suffering 
French. 

The proposition to free the ferries to Eart Bos- 
ton should be carefully considered by the Com- 
mon Council. It is a question which affects the 
travel of all Essex county, and consequently the 
cost of paving, etc. Moreover, it will add to the 
taxes of the humblest citizen of both East Boston 
and the city proper, though they seldom cross the 
erry. Caution in moving in this direction may 
well be suggested. 

On the marriage of a menther of the Boston press. 
Before tle union of this learned Guild 

Ever was formed, this world was but a child. 

No light to guide the human race was found 

For centuries in darkness stumbling round, 
Gaining but little over wrong and sin; 

Unto that day right never seemed to win. 

In one blest moment somber clouds broke o’er 
Light, health, instruction. Now from shore to shore 
Debate, trade, commerce becomes Witty-more. 

The Vraveller is soft toward those city govern 
ment members who dine at the expense of the 
public when engaged on committee work, but is 
glad to learn that the bills from the two hotels 
patronized by city officials are much smaller than 
they have been for years. It does not believe 
that any one of the present Aldermen will have 
his Sunday dinner-parties furnished from on2 of 
these hotels a3 has been the case in former al 
ministrations. 

We observe very favorable reports of the suc 
cess, at Exeter, N. H., of Mrs. Lucille D. Bearse, 
of Reading,“as a lecturer on “Iluman Rights.’’ 
Mrs. 
anti-slavery worker and maritime hero, in the fu 


Bearse is the wife of that well-known old 


gitive-slave law times, Austin Bearse, and is a 





Coste. — “This would be the best way.” 
Viscount Venosta.—"I understand the interrup- 
But he should carry out 
‘his programaie, demand Rome for Italy, Rome as | 
the capital, and the Pope out of Italy.” I 
Voices on the left. —“Yes! yes!” 
Viscount Venosta—“Very well; continuing in| 
this strain you will send the Pope to Malta or to | 


Crispi.i—*To Magari.” 

Viscount Venosta.—‘‘In whatever city you send | 
him let me assure you that the first thing done by | 
the government whose guest he might be would be 


lady of culture and superior oratorical power. 
Formerly a successful teacher, she now has de- 
volved upon her the care of a young family ren- 
dered somewhat circumscribed in comforts by the 
pecuniary misfortunes of the head. We trust any 
of the “old guard” who can render a service by 
securing Mrs. Bearse to lecture or read will not 


We think we have not mentioned that Mr. 
Whitticr’s name having been introduced before a 


' internal broils. 


to respect him.”’ 

This interesting discussion finally closed by a 
Vote of 204 in favor of the minister to 139 against 
him; and the crisis passed which threatened to 
drive what little good sense Italy has out of its 


‘ head, and leave the eountry, for a time, prey to 


outside influence and faction, to say nothing of 
Meanwhile the crown prince 
with Margherita has taken up his abode in Rome. 
His arrival was a continual scene of triumph on 
the part of the populace. Tie charming Mar- 


gherita is a general favorite, and wins friends | 


wherever she goes. 
GARIBALDI. 

The reception of Garibaldi at Bordeaux inas 
been little in accord with the heroic efforts and 
many hardships which this brave cld man and 
soldier has endeavored to his utmost to turn to 
the advantage of republican France. No mat- 
ter that the French commenced unjustly this 
ruinous war. As one of its results was to make 
France, even for the time-being, a republic, Gari- 
baldi, true to the principles which have ever been 
the ruling maxim of his life, buckled on his sword 
and sought the field of battle to throw hia influ- 
ence into the rising balance of the fortunes of 
France; and though the superiority of Prussia has 
sent the French up in acloud of cannon-smoke, 
the fact stands there in clear relief that Garibal- 


committee of the Legislature in such a way as to 
imply that he was opposed to a reduction of the 
| hours of labor, the poet promptly corrected that 
impression. He sail: “With a desire to be jus: 
‘to all parties, my sympathies are with the la- 
_ boring-classes; and I heartily wish to see the 
hours of labor reduced throughout the country 
just as far as the mutual and inseparable interest 
‘of labor and capital will warrant. Ido not know 
what the temptations of a mill-owner may be; but 
if an inscrutable Providence had seen fit to sub- 
ject me to the trial, I hope that, with a natural 
and pardonable interest in the dividends, I shoul! 
have regarded a3 of paramount importance the 
health and well-being of the men and women 
whose labor, in conjunction with my capital, pro- 
duced them.”’ 

Science and art are working wonders in all di- 
rections; and by their application to the iabor-sav 
ing appliances of the day are going far to prove 
thata man, now-a-days, in liis brief season of three 
score years and ten, can accomplish more practi- 

‘cal good than the old patriarchs with their centu- 
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ries of life at their disposal. In every branch of 
industry is this great fact apparent, and in no one 
ore clearly so than in New England's especial 


industry, the manufacture of boots and shoes. 


The latest feature in this direction is the disuse of 


pegs and thread, for fastening the soles, and the 
substitution of a flexible wire, twisted into the 
form of a screw, which is cut off and driven in by 
the use of an ingeniously-contrived machine. It 
is claimed that goods fastened in this way are 
stronger and more pliable than any others; that 
their finish is excellent, and that they will not rip. 
The claim is certainly bold; but, so far, the great 
popularity gained by the cable screw wire boots 
and shoes more than corroborates it. We hail, 
therefore, the new invention. 

*We mentioned, the other day, the new “logo- 
type composition” printing, devised by Mr. Al- 
bon II. Bailey, of this city. We have now seen 
the type-setting and distributing machinery which, 
adopting the logotypes as its counterparts, will 
make a revolution in the printing world, if the 
machinery with ordinary type alone be not equal 
tothis. This machinery is that invented by Mr. 


THE “BOSTON.”’ 

“The Twelve Temptations” have continued to 
gratify the sensuous appetite of our people—mu- 
sic, acting, spectacle, dancing, following in quick 
succession, and every sense filled and delighted. 


The four weeks have seen thousands upon thou- 
sands visiting this play, and it leaves, after this 
afternoon’s and evening’s performances, the most 
successful spectacular drama of its kind. 

On Monday evening first-class melodrama will 


and Miss Leciercq in their great parts of “Claude 
Melnotte”’ and “Pauline’’ in “The Lady of Ly- 
ons,”’ and we expect to see the house crowded, as 
last winter, through the attraction of their great 
acting. On Tuesday the play will be “Ruy 
Blas,” and on Wednesday “Don Cesar de Ba- 
zin.” The sale of tickets for this engagement 
began on Thursday last. The demand was very 
great; and if the opening is an indication, the en- 
gagement will be very successful. There appears 
to be as great a desire as ever to see Mr. Fechter, 
and the belief is general that his audiences will 
be both select and nu:nerous. 
THE “ESCAPED NUN.” 
The story of Miss O’Gorman the “‘eacaped nun,” 


is said to be a very interesting one, and thousands 
have listened to it with deep sympathy. See no- 
tice in Entertainment column 





O. L. Brown, a lundscape-puinter, and can be seen 
in regular use daily at room 13, No. 30 Hanover | 
street. The inventor claims that by the use of 
this machinery the rapidity of ‘‘composition’’ | 
can be increased three hundred per cent. with an 
expenditure of one-half the labor required by the 
present method. We think this claim justified 
—at least, what we saw and practically realized 
from our own brief manipulations, warrants the 
assertion that the principles of the machines must 
commend themselves to the commonsense of 
every observer, and that in their very simplicity 
lies the secret of their success. We cannot un- 
dertake to give a technical exposition of the in- 
vention that woul: be intelligible to the majority 
of our readers, but it is enough to summarize it 
by saying that in completeness, facility, simplicity 
and economy it will become to the art of printing 
what the sewing and knitting machines are to 
our households. 

Women jurors in Wyoming territory seem to 
be a success. One day last week the Albany 
county district court was organized at Laramie, 
when Chief-Justice Howe took ocvasion t» com- 


pliment in the highest terms the intelligence, dis- | 


crimination, honesty, and propriety of conduct, 
with which the women acquitted themselves last 
session, saying they had gone far to vindicate the 
policy, justify the experiment, and realize the ex- 
pectations of those who had clothed them with 
the right to act. The bar, the bench and the in- 
telligent men of the country had long felt that 
something was needed to improve and justify our 
jury system; something to lift it above prejudice 
and passion, and imbue it witha higher regard for 
law, justice, oath and conscience. The introduc- 
tion of a new element might accomplish this. 
The court would assure them the fullest protec- 
tion against evervthing which might offend the 
moat refined, modes! and educated women in any 
walks of life; and would punish severely any at- 
tempt to throw ridicule or contumely upon them; 
to interfere with them, or reflect upon them in any 
way, whiie in the discharge of their duty. The 
ladies will have several murder and other crimi- 
Both the grand 
and petit juries have an equal number of women 


nal cases of importance to try, 


members. 


Business Notes, 


Messrs. Beal & Hooper’s black-walnut toilet | 


sets are a very tasteful and convenient article. 

Messrs. George W. Simmons & Co., at “Oak 
I[all,”” have some very handsome flannel over- 
coats, a desirable spring garment, which can be 
commended. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co.'s invoices of spring 
carpetings are as fresh and attractive as the coun- 
tenances of the firm—and that is a pretty high 
compliment, as all their customers know. 

The old-estab' shed and popular stereoscopic- 
view dealer, J scp’) i. Bates, 120 Washington st., 
has some choice views on g/ass, which cin be use] 
either in stereopticons or stereoscopes. His gen- 
eral assortment of views cannot be excelled. 

Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co. are largely 
favoring the public with bargains in sunshades 
and sun-umbrellas. They have over a hundred 
varieties for wholesale dealers, and a choice assort- 
ment for the ladies of Boston and vicinity. They 
are worth looking at by all. 

Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. put three choice 
books on the market to: day—Varton’s ‘Topics of 
the Time,’”’ Mrs. Seemuller’s (formerly Miss 
Crane), “Reginald Archer,’ and Miss Phelps’s 
“Silent Partner.”” They are worthy of examina- 
tion, and purchase will follow, 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. introduce them- 
selves to our readers this week with a line. of 
dress- goods that cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of ail the ladies. Messrs. S., N. & Co. have es- 
tablished a most favorable reputation as dealers of 
taste and enterprise, and their store is a popular 
resort for all classes. 

From the White Mountains! The Lecture 
Committee of the Mercantile Library Association 
have shown enterprise in securing Prof. Hunting - 
ton, now on the topof Mount Washington, to give 
an account of the experiences of his party who 
have passed the winter at the highest altitude 
ever attempted by man. To render the history 
doubly interesting stereoscopic views of the beau- 
titul frost-work will be exhibited with a powerful 
calcium light. The lecture will ke given at the 
Tremont Temple on Thursday evening next. 





Literary Notes, 

B. PB. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington”) intends to 
enter the lecture-field, with ‘Ike’? as his  princi- 
ple stock in trade. 

William H. Burleigh, who has for several 
months been ill at his residence in Brooklyn, is 
now wholly confined to his bed, but he receives 
his friends in his sick chamber. 

Rev. Henry Giles as recovered from his re- 
cent protracted illness and is again in the lecture- 
tield. 
gst lecture for the benefit of the poor. 

Hearth and Home presents a very interesting 
number for March 18. Dore’s well-known pic- 
ture of ‘'Peace’’ is given in large size on the first 
page. The juvenile departinent is full of good 
thivgs, 

It has been stated that Mrs. Valerio is the au- 
thor of the new novel, “Woven of many Threads.” 
We have authority for saving that she is not the 
author of that story. Mrs. Hamilton is the name 
of the lady author. 

The Messrs. Appleton have issued as one of 
their “choice-novels”™ series, Vera, or the Russian 
Princ ud Pnjpish Far/—a story over which 
English novel-readers have enjoyed a first-class 
sensation. — Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. have issued two new vol- 
umes of their very neat edition of Miss Yonge’s 
novels, containing the story entitled JZeartseas:, 
one ot her best. We commend this edition to 
the admirers of Miss Yonge’s writings. Noyes, 
Holmes & Co. have the volumes. 


ss 


Dramatic Notes. 


THE “GLOoRE”, 


The fanci‘ul and extravagant drama of *‘Sarato- 


ga’ has been continuing its even course the past 
week, drawing full houses each evening and on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons to see its 
fine scenery, listen to its animated chit-chat, or 
laugh at its ridiculous contre ts 
tultun has been derived from it, and it would 
doubtless long continue to please and enliven a 
large portion of our public. But it must give 
way to other novelties, tor the season is drawing 
to a close and much remains to be presented. 

With the continuation, therefore, of “Saratoga’’ 
up to this (Saturday) afternoon's performance, 
the evening will be devoted to Boucicault's early 
and always popular comedy of ‘London Assur- 
ance,” with a cast including Mr. Wallack as 
‘Dazzle,’ Mr. Floyd as “Dolly Spanker,”’? Mr. 
Grifliths as “Sir Harcourt Courtley,”’ Mr. Van- 
denhoffas ‘Charles Courtley,”’ Mr. Fisk as ‘‘Mark 
Meddie,”’ Mr. Rand as ‘*Cool,”” Mrs. Chanfrau as 
*‘Lady Gay Spanker,’’ Miss Price as “Grace 
Harkaway,’’and Miss Orton as “Pert.” This is 
avery strong distribution. 

On Monday evening, the first 


MPS. 


With characteristic generosity he gives his | 


Much health- 


Music Notes. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

The one hundred and forty-fifth concert was 
| given in Wesleyan Association Hall, Bromfield 
street, Wednesday afternoon. The programme 
was made up of the “Festspiel and Bruiutlied’’ 
| from Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin,” arranged by Liszt; 
| song, “‘The Charmer,” Mendelssohn; violin solo, 
“Elegie,’’ Ernst; song, ‘‘Bel Reggio,” Rossini; 
and “Ballade,’’ Renecke. The performers were 
Miss Ingraham and Messrs. H. G. Tucker and 
F. H. ‘Torrington, and the occasion very pleasing. 
We could only regret that the excellent pro- 
gramme had not beenlonger. The first selection, 
from Liszt, was very finely executed. We have 
seldom heard a s:veeter and more pleasing voice 
than that of the lady. Her high notes were par- 
ticularly well sustained. The violin solo by Mr. 
Torrington gave variety to the entertainment, 
and it was throughout anenjoyable hour. A cor- 
respondent adds: “Miss Ingraham has a very 
sweet, clear voice, and rendered Mendelssohn’s 
song, ‘The Charmer,’ and Rossini’s song, ‘Bell 
Reggio,’ very prettily. Mr. Tucker displayed 
much skill, and Mr. Torzington’s violin solo was 
particlarly pleasing, with the expression very 
good.” 

| ORATORIO REHEARSALS. 

| We call attention with pleasure to the an- 
‘nouncement of the third svries of oratorio re- 
hearsals of the Boston Chorus, to begin at Bum- 


stead Hail on Wednesday evening of next week, 
| when Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘‘Elijah’”’ will be 
| taken up, under direction of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. 
| All who can read music with tolerable facility 
| may join, aa all should. 
THE LAST HARVARD. 

The tenth and last Harvard concert, on Thurs- 
‘day afternoon next, will comprise another choice 
Beethoven program, including the overture to 
“Coriolanus’’; piano coucerto, No. 5, in E flat 
(Miss Marie Krebs); overture to “Egmont”; 
polonaise in C, Op. 89, for pianoforte (Miss 
| Krebs); and. Eight Symphony, in F—which 1s 
| an entertainment seldom enjoyed by music-lovers. 
MR. A, P, PECK’S ANNUAL CONCERT. 

This annual enjoyment will take place on 
Wednesday evening, April 12th, and Mr. Peck 
has secured the services of Miss Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, Miss Anna Louise Cary, Miss Anna Mehlig, 
Mr. E. Perabo, and Mr. Theodore Thomas with 
his grand orchesira. ‘Tickets, $1.50, with reserv- 
ed seats, are now ready at the office of the hall. 
The array of talent, it will be seen, is very strong, 
‘and Mr. Peck deserves, as he will no doubt have, 

a crowded house. 





MUSIC AT SALEM, 

“Warrington,” having heard of the superior 
music offered in our neighboring “city of peace,’’ 
wended his way thither, and thus reports: There 
jis an oratorio society at Salem, with about 400 


members, which gives such works as the Messi- 
ah, the Creation, Elijah and St. Paul in superb 
|style. I heard Elijah last year and St. Paul last 
|week. It is commonly thought, I believe, that 
‘they have more spirit, ‘‘elan” and enthusiasm 
than any other society in this part of the State. 
| Surely they sing superbly. The choir is mostly 
| of Salem, though some forty of its members live 
in Beverly, Marblehead, Peabody and Danvers. 
Gen. Oliver is one of the leading men, and his 
love for music and enthusiasm in it are pleasant 
tosee. Mr. Hagar of the Normal School is the 
very efficient manager, Judge Brigham is one of 
the tenors, and Mr. William Kimball, who is 72 
years old, sings with as good voice and spirit as 
any of the boys and girls. It is a fine-looking 
choir, and keeps the eye employed as well as the 
| ear, and the girls and young men are from all 
classes, merged in one by a common love for the 
lart of music. ‘There are, say, 140 sopranos, 90 
altos, 70 tenors and 80 bassos out of the average 
attendance of say 380. Now I don’t pretend to 
know anything about music, except this, that the 
Salem class gives a very delightful performance of 
Elijah and St. Paul, and tiatit is getting very cel- 
ebrated in this region. Carl Zerrahn is conductor 
and instructor. At the performance last week 
| the soloists were the Messrs. Winch, Mrs. Barry 
jand Mrs. Houston- West. 





About-Town Notes, 

| AN HOUR WITH SATAN. 

| This may Lea tough caption, figuratively speak- 
ing, but a true one if the prominent thought on the 
; occasion that Iam going to refer to may be taken 
| for a personality. Mr. Knapp, of whom I may ia 


| the course of this “Note” speak, I do not consider 
}oneand the same with the objectionable word in 
| the above caption. As a seeker after truth and 
i sights, I found myself one of a crowded audience 
}in Tremont Temple and enjoying the entertain- 
‘ment (IL speak reverently) that the occasion af- 
| forded, and I heard so much of the Devil, of his 
| expressed and unwritten history from the Serpent 

in the Garden of Eden down to his or its manifes- 
| tations through the liberal saints of our age and 


be revived in the reappearance of Mr. Fechter | 


pent the best men we know, are Christianity, we ! 
should hail modern Spiritualism, be it true or! 


false, if it have the overthrowing power. But 
| there is no truth in either. The above isms are | 
| not Christianity, and none but a fool would think | 
so; and the latter, whether true or false, cannot 
| overthrow Christianity, because every one knows 

the essential point in it is truth; and that which | 
is truth the gates of hell, the gates of Elder | 
Knapp, or of modern Spiritualism, will not pre- | 
vail against. Aas far as I can judge, the latter nev- | 
| er expects to. 

It is very wellto say, as Mr. Knapp did, and very 
true, algo, that the latter ism is made up of The- 
ism, Deism, Unitarianism, Parkerism, and every 
other ism. What of it? 
England was made up of Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and Chinese, black and white, foreign and native, 
and every other race and sect. Is it any the 
worse for it? 


| 
| 


~ 
‘ 





horse-shoes and scrap-iron into tough metal? So 
the elur may be really a compliment; but it gave 
| a better opportunity of rapping Unitarianism, and 
| there Mr. Knapp hurt himself; and that is one of 
| the points I wish to make. A man comes amoug 
| us, and on a platform—for the time a pulpit— 
somewhat noted for traducing some of the best 
and truest Christians that the common heart cher- 
ishes, and in a city fragrant with Unitarianism 
and high prestige (I do not mark it a ‘‘perfec- 
tion’’), and says hard things of the liberal sects, 
emphasizing Unitarianism. He deserves some 
censure, and the tone of the press (which he finds 
fault with) slants that way, and properly. 
A SPECIMEN PASSAGE. 

Perhaps a specimen from the Elder may be both 
instructive and amusing. Once, he says, the 
Unitarians were almost Christians—not at all 
now. “Thirty years ago, when I first labored 
here, they would not stoop to send a stool-pigeon 
to distribute infidel tracts (Dr. Hedge’s sermon) 
to people coming in and out of my meetings.” 
(That is a matter of taste; but it seems to me it 
is the evangelist’s chickens coming home to roost. 
How many times I have had tracts handed me, 
and I laughed over them, when gntering Music 
Hall and the Melodeon to hear St. Theodore 
preach the nearest thing to sensible Christianity 
that it has been my privilege to hear vet.) He 
says this decay in the quality of Unitarianism is 
the work of the Devil; that his satanship is not 
afraid of a Unitarian’s Christ, who is only a man; 
accompanied with remarks from which we must 
infer that Starr King, Ellery Channing, Chapin 
and Parker, and all other liberal saints, alive and 
dead, are of the seed of the serpent and hellward- 
bound; and the hour has come in this city, says 
he, when evangelical Christians must unite against 
the common enemy, acventing the sect I have re- 
ferred to, and straining illustrations in scripture 
to clinch the thought. For instance (though this 
one is no strain, but true to the letter, giving the 
sect rather an old pedigree): The tower of Babel, 
says he, was built on the same idea that Unitarian- 
ism is—to reach heaven without Christ’s aid. If 
that is true, and, for aught I know, it may be, I 
shall always have a veneration for that old struc- 
ture, for there is nothing like personal effort; and, 
with all respect for the memory and example of 
Jesus, I cannot help feeling that Babelites, ancient 
and modern, will find themselves as near heaven 
and salvation as those (if 1 may use a homely il- 
lustration) who never trust themselves in deep 
water without cork supports. 


EFFECTS. 

I hope Mr. Knapp will succeed in making men 
better, though I have no faith either in his skill 
or physic. I am amused by his methods, but nei- 


ther edified nor made devotional. I claim never- 
theless to be a religious man, and hope gradually 
to get to bea good man, but never one of the chil- 
dren of grace by virtue of coming to Christ in his 
way; and if I have any choice in the matter, and 
he thinks Ae has, I will, with John Stuart Mill 
and Theodore Tilton, prefer hell with the compa- 
ny of Channing, Parker and Dickens than heaven 
with Elder Knapp and J. D. Fulton. The foreign 
and domestic names I have leaned upon for this 
latter expression both used more classical names 
for the two divisions; but the point is as strong in 
the writer’s reading, and somewhat appropriate 
from the tenor of this article. 
NO REVERENCE FOR THE REVIVALIST. 
I hope no one will think me disrespectful in 


this short effusion. I saw no reason for putting 
my shoes from off my feet, for I have been in no 
spot that can properly be called holy ground, or 
in the presence of any sacred burning-bush. When 


So he might say New | 


to-day be owing to the fusing or welding of nails, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











21@- MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

SPECIAL LECTURE BY 
PROFESSOR HUNTINGTON, 
From the summit of Mount Washington, in the 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
| Taurspay Evenino, Marci 23, at 7! o'clock. 
j 

‘ lustrated with 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
' of frost-work and ice-formations, and exhibited with 


A Powerrut Catcium Licur. 
Tickets, with reserved seats, 50 cents; for sale on and 


May not its influence in the world | after Monday, March 13, at Noyes, Holmes & Co.’s book- 


store, 117 Washington street. lt Mch. 18. 


'3P- ORATORIO REHEARSALS.— 


| incase 

| ‘THE BOSTON CHORUS 

| Will hold its THIRD SERIES OF REHEARSALS in 
Bumstead Hall, on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, com- 
mencing March 22, at 7} o’clock. 


CARL ZERRAHN........ CONDUCTOR. 
THE ORATORIO OF 
ELIJAH 


will be taken up. All who can read music with tolera- 
ble facility are invited to join. ONLY ONE DoLLar For 
THE SERIES OF TEN REHEARSALS. 
Tickets now ready and for sale by A. P. Peck, at the 
office of Music Hall. E. TOURJEE. 
Mch. 18. lt 


tea A CARD.—THE WASHINGTONIAN 
Home, No. 1009 Washington street, beg leave to state to 
the public that the only persons employed or authorized 
by them to collect funds for their institution are, Mo- 
SES MELLEN, Esq., who will call in person, or WILLIAM 
C. LAWRENCE, Superintendent of the Washingtonian 

Home. This notice is necessary to prevent mistakes. 

OTIS CLAPP, President. 
DANIEL ALLEN, Treasurer. 4t Mar. 11. 


{a DRAWING AND PAINTING.—HELEN 
M. KNow Ton, 32 Summer street, will receive pupils in 
drawing and painting (from objects) after Nov. lst. 

Reference: Mr. W. M. Hunt. tf Oct 15. 


(@~" MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer Sr., Cor. or Arncnu.—Six per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on ihe 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000, and on 
the first day of October a surplus exceeding $75,000. 
Boston, Oct. 17, 1870. 3m Jan, 28. 








INDIGO BLUE 
MIDDLESEX FLANNEL 


Overcoats, 


THE HANDSOMEST SPRING GARMENT 
EVER OFFERED IN BOSTON. 


Made from 1T-o2. Flannel. Price, 
s17 .00. 


In the great assortment of Spring Overcoats (varying 
in price from ten to twenty dollars,) nothing more styl- 
ish can be found. 

Light Drabs in Meltons and Kerseys will be much 
worn, but to persons of quiet tastes we confidently rec- 
ommend an examination of our BLUE Middlesex Coat- 


ings. 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


“OAK HALL,” 


32, 34, 36, 38 NORTH ST., BOSTON. 
Mch. 18. 2t 











I do I will not be backward in my reverence. 
NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

James DD. Martin, the defaulting cashier of the 
Hide and Leather Bank, and lately in business at 
Baltimore, has become crazy and is now in a lu- 
natic hospital in that city. 

The employes on the eastern division of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad have just raised $225, 
to enable a sick comrade to visit the Bahamas to 
recover his health. 

Two convicts at the Charlestown State Prison, 
John Forbes and Andrew J. Freeman, dug and 
forced their way out to liberty, Sunday night, and 
are still at large. Forbes was serving his third 
term at the prison for burglary, having been sen- 
tenced the last time for 25 years, five of which 
had expired. He was pardoned by Gov. Andrew 
during the war, and rendered the army good ser- 
vice as aspy. Freeman was paying the penalty 
of a bold attempt to liberate three of the prisoners, 
with whom he had been a fellow-convict. Both 
are desperate cliaracters. 

The Governor has appointed Mr. Wm. E. Par- 
menter a justice of the Municipal Court in place 
of Joseph M. Churchill, promoted. 

Wednesday evening, as the Rev. J. L. Hatch 
was perusing a paper in the reading room of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, he was seized 
by Mr. Rowland, the secretary, and Mr. Cray, | 
the librarian, and forcibly ejected. He claims | 
that undue violence was used, and entered a com- 
plaint in the Municipal Court against Messrs. | 
Rowland and Gray for assault and battery, but | 
subsequently withdrew it. 

MASSACHUSETTS, | 

Edward J. Collins, town treasurer of Newton, | 
while on his way in a horse-car to a Boston hotel | 
with 31000, which he had received too late for de- | 
posit, was robbed of the amount by pickpockets. | 
He will, however, make good the loss ta the town. | 











|city—so much of what he was, who he was, and 
|where he was, in every form (if I may use the 
| oysterman’s title, ‘‘F. R. S.,°’) “fried, roasted and 
| atewed’’—that I could not help feeling that the El- 
| der was trying to give this impression—“There is 
but one devil and [am his prophet.’’ Therefore, 
; at least in a poetical sense, [can say, truthfully, 
\“An hour spent with Satan.’’ It was profitable, 
| perhaps, to some; this brief transcript of it may be 
| also. 
ELDER KNAPP’S SINCERITY. 
I have no doubt Bro. Knapp is a far better man 
}than Iam. I know he is an abler man, a great 
worker in his way, and I have no doubt of his sin- 
icerity. It is barely possible that, having been so 
long an expert in emotional preaching, he is chronic 
and believes literally what he preaches so fluently ; 
and yet, if he could begin again in his early prime, 
,and be able to look at religion with the eyes of 
Is7l, he would discover a more excellent way. 


Perhaps there are those who are sinners by his , & bank a. 
fhe Scandinavian, the German, and the stalwart 


rule—myself for instance (I use the illustration 
| without egotism), who may be equally honest, not 
similar!y self-psychologized; may be perhaps more 
open to the rational facts in the case; and, with 
all respect to this revivalist’s devotion and honesty, 
be on the Rock of Ages while he may be afloat and 
;not know it. I feel so; and I am willing to be 
thought ignorant and blind. 
bliss” truly ‘ "tis folly to be wise’ if Mr. Knapp 
speaks the words of wisdom. 
SPIRITUALISM. 

On the occasion IT refer to the subject was ‘Spirit- 
ualism. I did not know it, however, until I heard 
it announced there. I do not think the fact that 

‘Lam tolerabiy conversant with it, and disposed to 
believe that there is a fundamental truth in it, will 
destroy my disposition for fairness in what I say, 
or make me severe at the expense of justice. I 
am so used to hearing spiritualism denounced that 
my mind is as callous to the usual compliments as 
my hands were to the ferule when I was a lad in 
the old brick school—for I am not blind myselt 
to the fact that it is quite a speckled institution; 
and I am sorry sometimes that I am compelled to 


believe the evidence of my serses,and thus en- 


dorse it; for it so often puts me in the place 
/‘‘where the sinners and ungodiy appear.” But 


| then again, fundamentally, I tind mankind every- | 


where very much alike. There is really not so 
| much difference as one at first would think. Head 
, and heart, coldness and sympathy, seltishness and 
{the reverse, self-righteousness and humility, are 


80 intermixed every where that no man who is not 


blind but must say tothese north and south hem. | 


ispheres of human nature— 
* Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme and all in the degree.” 
But I did not intend to moralize. So, going 


performance of back tothe point,to me Mr. Knapp’s meetings are 


“Oliver Dwist,” with Mr. Wallack in his great in no sense religious gatherings. 


character of “Faziu,’’ which is another first-class 


attraction. 


‘‘Saratoga’’ matinees will continue on Wednes- | foe the overthrow of Christianity. 


day and Saturday afternoons. 


It is all very well to say, if a man thinks so, 
that modern Spiritualism is the Devil’s latest card 
t If Knappism 
and Fultonism, denouncing as the seed of the ser- 


} 


1 


‘‘Where ignorance is | 


The engineer of a railway train was shocked, | 


| soon after leaving Worcester, Saturday morning, | 


to see a three-year-oid child on the track looking } 
wiih wonder at the coming locomotive. He whis- | 
tled ‘‘down brakes,” and, stopping the train, | 
went back with a white face to find the little fel-' 
low picking himself up out of the mud in the. 
ditch beside the track unhurt. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
This Northern Pacific Railway runs from Lake | 
Superior to the Pacific Ocean, in extent 2000 
miles, traversing many States and Territories, 
endowed with a land-grant of more than fifty 
millions of acres. Those who know this region | 
speak of it as a country of wealth and fertility, in- 
viting the road-builders by its easy grades, with | 
a mild, bracing, pure atmosphere, a country fitted 
for a race of sturdy men. ‘‘ Where the snow falls,” 
says Emerson, ‘‘men-chiidren are born,’’ and this | 
is the country for men-children to dig and plow. 
and hew their way, and tear many a golden gem 
from the very bosom of the earth—a country for 


Englisher, to be commonwealths of freemen. In! 
extent alone a commonwealth, for the united acres | 
of this imperial endowment, the absolute proper- | 
ty of the company, is as great as many of our | 
most populous States. 

We are glad this road is to be built. It is, as 
we have said, a task worthy of the energies of | 
the people. For political and social, for national | 
and international reasons, we need a road to the 
Pacific through the northern latitudes. To do it, | 
a hundred millions of dollars are asked upon a} 
bond secured by the road, its franchise, its stock | 
and its lands, paying 7.30 per cent. in gold, and 
running thirty years. Let our readers examine | 
it well, especially if they have money to invest, © 
or if they are young and struggling and would 
found new homes in the free and inviting regions 
of the West. We are confident the study will 
interest all, as an enterprise worthy of the spirit 
of our institutions, and when completed, as we 
trust soon to see it, worthy of the century which 
laid the ocean cable, opened the way to the Pacific, 
and finished the Suez Canal. 





Sunday Services. 
Music Hatit.—Rev. W. H. Cudworth, of East Bos- 


, ton, will lecture in the Masic Hall Sunday next at 2} 


o'clock on “The Best Thing in Spiritualism.’’ Fine 


singing. 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 
~ GLU-ENE! the most usefal article of household econ- 
Once used, always used. 





—— 





omy ever invented. 








In this city, 11th inst.. Miss Sarah B. Ford, 66 yrs. § 
mos. 3 dys. (A good neighbor, an upright woman, and 
a sincere Christian.—Ep } 

14th inst., Mrs. M. M. C. Coppenhagen. 

15th inst., M. Day Kimball, 64 yrs, 

In South Boston, 10th inst., Francis Joseph, 
est son of Dr. John S. H. and Sarah F. Fogg, 1 


| mos. 6 dys. ; 
In Middletown, Conn., lith inst., Sarah A., wife of 
Isaac Rich of this city. 





oung- | 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
|. TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


By JaAMEs Parton. lyol. 12mo. $2.00. 

ConTENTS—Uncle Sam's Treatment of his Servants, 
The Yankees at Home, Congressional Peccadilloes, In- 
ternational Copyright, Our Roman Catholic Brethren, 
How Congress Wastes its Time, The Clothes Mania, 
Log-Rolling at Washingten, Our Israelitish Brethren, 
Correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte, The Govern- 
ment of the City of New York. 

Many of the papers in this voluine relate to some of 
the most important questions now claiming public at- 
tention, while all of them are of timely interest, and are 
treated with the fullness of research and the pungent 
force of statement characteristic of Mr. Parton. 


ll. REGINALD ARCHER. 


By the Author of “Emily Chester,” “Opportunity,’’ ete. 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 





This new story bids fair to attract public attention in 
a remarkable degree. It discusses subjects of great pop- 
ular interest, and has the same intensity of power and 
purpose which marks so strongly the previous works of 
the gifted author. 


lll. THE SILENT PARTNER. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, Author of “The Gates 

Ajar,”’ ‘‘Hedged In,” ete. lvol. I6mo. $1.50. 

Like the previous stories of Miss Phelps, The Silent 
Partner possesses a dramatic and absorbing interest for 
all readers, while its graphic and thoughtful presenta- 
tion of some evils of the present labor system, as devel- 
oped in the experience of factory operatives, gives ita 
deeper and more commanding claim to public attention, 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Late TicKNor & Fretps, and Figetps, OsGoopv & Co. 
Mch. 1s. lt 


MARCH, 1871. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
Fresh Invoices 


— OF— 


NEW CARPETS! 


COMPRISING 


EXCLUSIVELY OUR OWN. 


VERY CHOICE DESIGNS, | JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
| 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


164 Washington Street. 
Meh. 18, at 


SUN SHADES. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 


WILL OPEN ON 


Monday, March 20th, 


The Largest Assortment of 
SUN SHADES 


—AND— 


SUN UMBRELLAS 


Ever Shown in the City, 
COMPRISING MANY 


NEW DESIGNS AND FABRICS. 


These goods are manufactured expressly for us, and 
are superior in make to those of any previous season. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


1,3, 7 WINTER STREET, 





269 Washington Street. 


Mch. 18. lt 





| SUN UMBRELLAS. 
CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 


Solicit the early attention of 
WHOLESALE BUYERS 


—or— 


| Svubpsect—‘ Life in Mid-wiater above the Clouds,” il- 


_ CATARRH REMEDY 


SUN SHADES 


— AND — 


SUN UMBRELLAS 


To their collection of over 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


1, 5, 7, WINTER STREET, 


269 Washington Street. 
Mech. 18. 


"NEW PATTERNS 
TOILET SETS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Mch. 18. 


lt 


tf 


GLASS! GLASS! 


A LARGE LOT OF 


VIEWS ON GLASS, 


For the Stereopticon or Magic Lantern, 
Comprising the best subjects of Foreign and American 
Scenery, for sale at a aery low price, by 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


129 Washington Street. 
Mch, 18. 2t 


GLASS! 


THE 





CA BLE 


SCREW 


WIRE 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS FOR 


DURABILITY, 
ECONOMY, 


PLIABILITY. 


THESE GOODS HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 


WARRANTED NOT TO RIP. 





Patent Stamp on every one. FOR SALE BY ALL 


2t Mch. 18, 


DEALERS. 


MARCH 18, 1871. 


NEW CARPETINGS! 


300 pes. French Moquettes and English Ax- 
minsters ; 


300 pes. English Wiltons and Tapestry Vel- 
vets ; 


1000 pcs. Best English Brussels ; 


1000 pes. Best English and American Tapes- 
tries ; 


1000 pes. English and American Three-Plys 
and Ingrains, of every grade. 


Together with an extensive assortment of 


OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, &C. 


The above, we are confident, comprises the heaviest 
and finest stock of Carpetings in New England, ALL 
OF LATE IMPORTATION OR FRESH HOME MAN- 
| CFACTURE, and will be offered to the Trade or at Re- 
tail at the lowest market prices. 


| The attention of wholesale buyers, or parties furnish- 





ing, is earnestly invited to an inspection of the same. 


192 Washington, 
23 Franklin,and 
G3 Ilawley Streets. 


Mch. 20. 


BOSTON. 


CATARRH 

Killing More People than any Other Disease! 
CONSUMPTION NEGLECTED CATARRH! 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES 


‘URED BY REMEDIES THAT BUILD UP THE 
ier: CONSTITUTION! 








Liver, Bladder, Kidneys,and Muaceus Sure 
faces Generally, Affected by Catarrh: 
ErysiPecas and RugcuMatTis™M from Causes similar to 
CATAREH. 

Leucorrheea and all Diseases of the Mucous Membranes, 
Colds, Coughs, Consumptive tendencies, 

Skin Diseases, and everything 
of a Scrofulous nature. 





CONSTITUTIONAL 


The Preper and Sure Cure: 
ty Circulars with testimonials of leading men and 
women to back the above statements, sufficiently strong 
to convince all educated and thinking people, sent free 
by notifying the proprietors. 

LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, 
Druggists and Chemists, Manchester, N. H., Propri- 
etors. 

1.00 per Bettle. Seld by all Lead- 
cigpanchs ries Druggists. 

G. C. Goodwin & Co., Burr & ang Weeks & Pot- 

. Henry, 8 College 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1871. 


|. FRESH ARRIVAL. 
| ‘acai 
} 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 
An Elegant Line 


—or— 


FRENOH, GERMAN AND BRITISH 


| 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Embracing Latest Styles and Fabrics, 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 


At Exceedingly Low Prices. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


30 and 34 Winter St. 


Mch. 18. lt 


NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN. 
SAFE! PROFITABLE! PERMANENT! 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


OFFER FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST THE 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


These bonds are secured, first, by a First Mortgage on 
the Railroad itself, its rolling-stock, and all equipments; 
second, by a First Mortgage on its entire Land Grant, 
being more than Twenty-Two Thuusand Acres of Land 
to each mile of Road. 

The Bonds are free from United States Tax; the Prin- 
cipal and Interest are payable in Gold—the Principal at 
the end of Thirty years, and the Interest Semi-annually, 
at the rate of SEVEN AND THREE-TENTHS PER CENT. 
per annum. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, $500, $1000, 
$5000 and $10,000. 
The Trustees under the Mortgage are Messrs. Jay 
Cooke, of Philadelphia, and J. Edgar Thompson, Pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company. 
These Northern Pacific 7-30 Bonds will at all times, 
before maturity, be receivable aT TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
MIUM (or 1.10), in exchange for the Company's lands at 
their lowest cash price. 
In addition to their absolute safety, these Bonds yield 
an income larger, we believe, than any other first-class 
security. Persons holding United States 5-20’s can, by 
converting them into Northern Pacitics, increase their 
— income one-third, and still have a perfectly relia- 
le investment. 
HOW TO GET THEM.—Y our nearest Bank or Bank- 
er will supply these Bonds in any desired amount, and 
of any pi A denomination. Versons wishing to ex- 
change stocks or other bonds for these, can do so with 
any of our Agents, who will allow the highest current 
price for ALL MARKETABLE SECURITIES. 
Those living in localities remote from Banks, may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacific Bonds at our 
own risk, and without cost to the investor. For further 
information, pamphlets, maps, etc., call on or address 
the undersigned, or any of the Banks or Bankers em- 
ployed to sell this Loan. 
FOR SALE BY 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO., 
General Agents for Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine. 
ALSO, FOR SALE BY 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY. 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 
WALKER & MERRIAM. 
STONE & DOWNER. 
PARKER & COBB. 
Cc. D. HEAD & » a PERKINS. 


STEVENS, AMORY & CO. 
RICHARDSON, HILL & CO, 
GILBERT, ATWOOD & Co. 
CLARK & JONES. 

JAMES HAMMETT. 

GEO. WASHINGTON WARREN, Charles: 
town. St Jan, 28. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiicld St., Boston. 
Mar. 4. tf 


WOOD-WORKS. | 


BAY STATE MANUFACTORY, 


439---Tremont Street----153 | 
BOSTON. 
One of the largest Wood-Working establishments in | 
New England, manufacturing every variety of work used | 
in houses, and furnishing materials for various other | 
kinds of work, consisting in part as follows :— 
MOULDINGS. 3 

Of all styles and varieties of wood, such as Waguut, But 
ternut, Chestnut, Ash, Pine, ete., used for inteMer and 
exterior house finish; also, Window and Door Fra 
Drawers, Cases and Drawers, Wash-bowl Stands, D: 





' 







first-class houses. 
DOORS 
Veneered with Walnut, Chestnut, Ash, Mahogany, Hun- | 
garian Ash, and all the finest varieties of Fancy Woods | 
to be found in the United States—MADE TOORDER ONLY. | 
VENEERS. 
Our stock comprises the largest collection of nice vari- 
eties of Fancy, Foreign and Domestic Woods to be found } 
on this continent, consisting in part of Rosewood, Hun- | 
garian Ash, French and Hungarian Walnut, Tulip, Sat- | 
in, Zincotta, Plain and Blistered Native Walnut, Burls | 
and Plain Woods, of all varieties used in Pianoforte, | 
Cabinet, Car, and all other purposes for which Veneers | 
are used. Also, the largest assortment of Plain and | 
Fancy MOULDINGS For ALL THE ABOVE KINDS OF | 
work to be found. 
Also constantly on hand, 
ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 
Kept in the largest Lumber establishments of New Eng. | 
land, consisting, in part, as follows:—Walnut, Butter- | 
nut, Oak, Ash, Cherry, Chestnut, Whitewood, Pine, 
Spruce, &c., &c., of the various grades, from the best to 
the more common qualities, for building purposes. All 
kinds of mill-worked Lumber, such as Roof-Boards, 
Sheathing, Flooring and Base, worked from Walnut, 
Chestnut, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Pine and Spruce—kiln- | 
dried and ready for use. 
All Kinds of stair-Work, 
Such as Posts, Rails, Balusters, Brackets, &c., constant- 
ly on hand, or worked to order. 
Picture and Pier Frames, 
Ovals and Picture Frame Mouldings, 
Constantly on hand, or manufactured to order. 
Connected with the establishment are DRY HOUSES 
and MACHINERY, for the execution of all kinds of 
work required in any of the departments of trade men 
tioned, among which are the following :—The DunpEn 
BERG AND MonITOR VENEER CUTTING MACHINES, be 
ing second to none on this or any other continent; Vr 
NEER Saws, RESAWING Sawa, PLANING AND MouLp 
ING MACHINES, &c., &e. 
All which the public are particularly invited to cal! 
and examine for themselves before purchasing. 
All orders by mail will receive proper and prompt at- 
tention. Catalogues of Mouldings, sample of Veneers, 
&c., will be sent to any one upon request. 


Address 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO., 


441 Tremont Street. 
BOSTON. 


NEW MUSIC! 

CLUBS OF TWELVE FOR $21. 
Subscribers to Peters’ Musical Monthly are receiving 
all the latest and best Music by Hays, Thomas, Kinkel, 
Frey, Keller, Bishop, etc., at less than one cent per page. 
It is issued on the first of every month, is printed on fine 
white paper, from full-size music plates, and contains 
over $5 worth of our latestand best music inevery nuin- 


sin le numbers. 3) cents; $3 per year. Back numbers 
supplied. Vol.1V., froin July to December, sent by mail 
on receipt of $1.0. 

Four copies one year for $9. 





, General nts. John F 
j egg at York, Generel Agent for Middle and West- 
ern States. E4t Meh. 18. 


J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, N. Y 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 
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doing, Mantles, Book-Cases, and all other work used in \ 
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| Council Chantber, City Hall, on MONDAY, March 2v, 


mo moped 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 
MR. ARTHUR CHENEY. ......c00e00: cesses PROPRIETOR . 


Mr. Wn. R. FLoyp.... ACTING AND STAGE MANAG#er. 





This afternoon, 
SARATOGA! 
This evening, 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 
Next week, 
OLIVER TWIST. 
‘Saratoga’ matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 








Last representatations of the 


TWELVE TEMPTATIONS, 


this (Saturday) afternoon and evening. 
On Monday, 20th, commencement of a limited engage- 
ment with the great artists, 


CHAS. FECHTER & CARLOTTA LECLERQ. 


Monday Evening—LADY OF LYONS, 
Tuesday Evening—-RUY BLAS. 
b-. erga Evening—DON CESAR DE BAe 


Seats can be secured a week in advance. 


~ HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
TENTH, AND LAST, SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, March 23, at 3} o'clock. 
_*,* Third Beethoven Programme. *,* 

PXrT I. Overture to “Coriolanus”; Fifth Piano Con- 
certo, in E-flat, (Miss MArtE KREBs). — ParRT 1. 
Overture to “Egmont’’; Polonaise in C, Op. Sq. (first 
time in Boston), preceded by a Prelude and Fugue of 
Bach (Miss Krers); Eighth Symphony, in F. 
oa with reserved seats, at $1.25, for sale at the 

all. 

Last Pesiic REHEARSAL on Tuesday, March 21, at 
2P. M. : 





AT MUSIC HALL, 


-—taE-— 


ESCAPED NUN! 


Will give her Second Lecture, to-night, 
SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 18th. 
Subject :—The Romish Priesthood, their Power over 

the People, and what it leads to. She will also relate 

the manner of her Escape from the Convent. 





THE THIRD LECTURE WILL BE GIVEN AT THE 
BOSTON THEATER, 
ivening, March 10th. 
SUBJECT: 
Titik MYSTERIES OF THE CONFESSIONAL! 


Sunday 





Tickets 50 cents to all parts of Music Hall. 
Tickets at Boston Theater, 50 cents to Parquette, Par- 
quette Circle, Balcony and Dress Circle, and 30 cents 
to Family Circle and Gallery. 

No extra charge for reserving seats. 
Music Hall and Boston Theater. 
Lecture to commence at 8 o’clock. 


Now for sale at 


lt Mch. 18 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 





—INnN- 


WATCHES. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


Have just received a new invoice of 


EKEGREN WATCHES, 


With **Reed’s Patent Regulator,” by which 
these watches can be Regulated with the 
greatest exactness. 

Every wearer of a Watch knows the difli- 
culty of moving the r gulator with the deli- 
cacy required to correct small variations. 
By this simple arrangement the regulator 
; may be moved with an accuracy and certain- 
ty not attainable by any other method. 


C., M. & F., having purchased the Patent 





| Right to attach this regulator, are prepared 
| to apply it to any watch that will admit of it. 
: 4 oo, 
240 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


MERCHANT TAILORS. 


| You are Invited to Call and Examine Our 


IMPORTATION 


— OF— 


SPRING WOOLLENS, 


AMONG WHICH ARE MANY 


NOVELTIES 


Never Before Shown in this Market, 


HORSWELL, 
KINSLEY 
& FRENCH, 
40 Franklin Street. 
THE 


NEW-ENGLAND 
CARPET CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR 
NEW BUILDING, 
76, 73, 80 and 82 
FRIEND STREET, 


Next to the corner of Hanover street, a few doors be 
low their Old Stand. 


JAMES TOLMAN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


118 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





RQ 


A large and well-selected stock of 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 60008, 


Always on hand, which will be made up in the best 
manner, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
There will be a public hearing in the Common 





at three o'clock, upon the subject of making three Sat- 
urday4 in each month holidays for the Latin School. 

: BARNARD CAPEN, 
secretary of the School Committee. 


Mch. 15. It 


UITY OF BOSTON.—ANNUAL Scroor RE- 

J vort.—The Annual School Report for 1870 has 
been printed, and copies of it may be had at the several 
Police Stations, to wit: On Paris street (East Boston), 
Hanover street, Joy street, Court Square, Lagrange 
street, East Dedham street, Broadway (South Boston), 
Dudley street and corner of ‘Washington and Tremont 
streets (Roxbury), and on Hancock street (Dorchester) 

BARNARD CAPEN, 

Secretary of School Committee. 





Mch. 18 2t 
VITY OF BOSTON.—NotIce TO CONTRACT- 
Oks. — PROPOSALS FOR FurnininG Tue City 
or Boston with BEACH GRAavEL.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the Superintendent of 
Streets, City Hall, Boston, until April 1, 137), for sup- 
plying the Beach_ Gravel required hy the Paving De 
partinent during the year 1571. 

‘The gravel must be the best sea washed gravel, free 
from stones and earth, procured from beaches outside 
the limits of Boston Harbor, to be delivered im such 
quantities, at such times, and upon such wharves in the 
city proper, South and Kast Boston, as the Superinten- 
dent of Streets shall designate. 

Propo-als to state the price per ton, including Inspect- 
ors’ fees; ta be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Paving and endorsed ‘‘Proposals for furnish- 
ing the City of Boston with beach gravel.” 

The right is reserved to reject any or al! proposals. 

sy order of the Committee on Paving, — 
Mch. 1s. 2t CHARLES HARRIS, Clerk. 
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Robert Browning’s New Poem. 
“HERVE RIEL.” 





On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred 
ninety-two, [France! 
Did the English fight the French—woe to 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through 
the blue, [sharks pursue. 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the 
With the English fleet in view. [Rance, 
’T was the squadron that escaped, with the victor 
in full chase, |ship, Damfreville ; 
First ard foremost of the drove, in his great 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signaled to the place, ; 
“Help the winners of a race! [—or, quicker still, 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick 
Here’s the English can and will!’’ 
Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and 
leaped on board ; ey 
“Why, wiat hope or chance have ships like 
these to pass?” laughed they; 
‘Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage 
scarred and scored, 
Shall the “Formidable” here, with her twelve and 
eighty guns, [narrow way, 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single 
Trust to enter where ’tis ticklish for a craft of 
And with flow at fall beside? [twenty tuns, 
Now ’tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring! Rather sar, 
While rock stands or water runs, 


Lhe 


Not a ship will leave the bay! 
Then was called a council straight; 
Brief and bitter the debate; {them take in tow 
‘‘Here’s the English at our heels; would you have 
All that’s left us of th2 fleet, linked together stern 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ?— {and bow, 
Better run the ships aground!” 
(Ended Damfreville his speech.) 
“Not a minute more to wait! 
Let the captains all and each _—_—[on the beach! 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels 
France must undergo her fate.”’ 
“Give the word!” But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; {all these— 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid 
Acaptain? A lieutenant? A mate—first, second, 
o such man of mark, and meet {third ? 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tour- 
ville for the fleet— [isickese. 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Cro- 
And ‘‘What mockery or malice have we here?” 
cries Hervé Riel; —_[ards, fools or rogues? 
‘“‘Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cow- 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the 
soundings, tell [swell, 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every 
’Twixt tie offing here and Greve, where the 
river disembogues ? [lying’s for? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, dor. 
Entered free and anchored fast at the fuot of Soli- 
Burn the fleet, and ruin France? That were 
worse than fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, be- 
lieve me there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this ‘‘Formidable’’ clear, 
Make the others follow mine, [know well, 
And I lead them most and least by a passage I 
Right to Solidor, past Greve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave— 
Keel so much as grate the ground— 
Why, l’ve nothing but my life; here’s my head!” 
cries Herve Riel. 
Not a minute more to wait! 
“Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squad- 
ron!’’ cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is admiral, in brief. 
Still the North wind, by God’s grace, 
See the noble fellow’s tace 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the 
wide sea’s profound! 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock! [the ground, 
Not a ship that misbelhaves, not a keel that grates 
Not aspar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harbored to the last, [as fate, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas ‘‘Anchor!’’—sure 
Up the English come, too late. 
Su. the storm subsides to calm; 
They see the green trees wave 
On the hights o’erlooking Greve; 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
“Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnath their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away! | Rance!”’ 
’Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the 
Now hope succeeds despair on cach captain’s 
Outburst all with one accord, [countenance! 
“This is Paradise for Hell! 
Let France, let France’s King, 
Thank tht man that did the thing!’’ 
What a shout, and all one word, 
“Hervé Riel!’ 
As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a syinptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes— 
Just the same man as before. 
Then said Damfreville, “My friend, 
I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard ; 
Praise is deeper than the lips; 
You have saved the king his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 
Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 
Demand whate’er you will, 
France remains your debtor still. 
Ask to heart’s content, and have! or my name’s 
not Damfreville.”’ 
Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisie Point, what is 
Since ’tis ask and have, | may— [it but a run?— 
Since the others go ashore— 
Come! A good whole holiday! |Belle Aurore!” 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the 
That he asked, and that he got—nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost; 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack, | wrack 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to 
All that France saved from the fight whence 
England bore the bell. 
Go to Paris; rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ; | Herve Riel. 
You shall look long enough ere you come to 
So, for better and for worse. 
Herve Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Herve Riel, do thou ence more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife, 
the Belle Aurore! 





Audubon’s Birds of America. 


—_o— 


INTERESTING HISTORY OF A GREAT WORK. 
THE PLATES TO BE SOLD FOR OLD COPPER. 


There is something almost sad in the statement 
that the original plates of that magnificent work, 
Audubon’s “Birds ot America,’ were recently sold 
in New York city for their value as old copper, after 
having vainly sought a purchaser upon their artis- 
tic merits. But the new owners, who are well- 
known merchants, have agreed to wait a reasona- 
ble time for any proposition to redeem the plates 
from the destruction which otherwise awaits them. 

There is a history belonging to these despised 
copper-plates which alone ought to secure their 
careful preservation. The labors which preceded 
the publication of Audubon’s monumental work 
made up a record of romance, danger, hardship, 

reeverance, and devotion to Nature, such as few 

ks can boast of inspiring. Born of French 
parents in Louisiana, Audubon early showed a 
love for natural history, which was most aptly 
supplemented by a taste fordrawing. This led to 
his being sent to France, where he became the 
pupil of the celebrated painter David. Return- 
ing, at seventeen years of age, to America, he set- 
tled near Philadelphia, married, farmed and traded 
by turns, with litde success, but spent his leisure 
in laying the foundation of his great work by 
making drawings ot all the birds he saw. But 
when he tried to sell these drawings, he found no 
one capable of appreciating, or willing ‘© pur-hase 
them. He then went to the West and aiternated 
between prospecting and merchandizing, but 
carefully kept in mind his great design as to a 
description of the birds of America. He became 
an enthusiastic adventurer, and, with no compan- 
jon and no assistance, explored the wilds of Wes- 
tern woods and prairies and river-bottoms in 
search of subjects for his pencil and his pen. 

While absent from home on one of these expe- 
ditions, rats found their way into the box which 
held his drawings, and utterly destroyed what had 
cost poor Audubon years of toil and care. When 
he learned this, the blow came near killing him 
outright. But, recovering from the sickness 


) which this sorrow brought upon him, he started 








out again to do his work, and spent three whole 
years in replacing what the rats had destroyed. 
When he had prepared his drawings, and was 
ready to publish them tothe world, he tried in 
vain to find a publisher. Few could appreciate 
them; those who did recognize their value had no 
money to risk, and some of the best American 
engravers said that the drawings could never be 
engraved. This was in Philadelphia; and New 
York was not more kindly inclined, and, thus dis- 
couraged by his own country, he turned to Eng- 
land. In England he was welcomed at once. 
Referring to his reception there, (it wasin 1826,) 
he says: ‘My drawings were publicly exhibited 
and publicly praised. Joy swelled my heart. 
The first difficulty was surmounted. Honors 
which Philadelphia had refused Liverpool freely 
accorded.’’ Thus favored, his work rapidly pro- 
gressed and was brought out in London in 1828. 
The engraving was done in an artistic manner by 
Robert Havel; Jr., and the work was issued in 
numbers, each containing five plates. By. the end 
of 1828 eleven numbers had been published, the 
price being two guineas each. As was then the 
fashion, (and in this instance a necessity,) sub- 
scriptions had been taken for the work in advance 
of publication, and 184 copies were subscribed for 
by 179 persons. Among the names of patrons 
were those of George IV., Charles X., Queen 
Adelaide, Louis Philippe, the Princess of Orleans, 
Prince Massena, Prince Charles L. Bonaparte, 
Baron Cuvier, Edward Everett, (for the Library 
of Congress,) Hon. T. H. Perkins, (for the Bos- 
ton Athenzum, ) and Baron Krudener, the Russian 
Envoy. There were only four or five American 
subscribers, three of whom were Baltimoreans, 
and one, Miss Douglass, a New- Yorker. 

In 1834 the second volume was published, and 
when completed the work consisted of four vol- 
umes of plates and five of letter-press illustrations. 
In all, the book contained four hundred and sixty- 
five plates, which represented one thousand and 
sixty-five birds of the size of life, carefully drawn 
and beautifully colored. Successful at last, and 
grateful to those who had ministered to the crav- 
ings of his genius, Audubon accredited Britain 
with his suécess. “She has furnished,” his pref- 
ace says, ‘the artists through whom my labors 
were to be presented to the world, she has grant- 
ed me the highest patronage and honors—in a 
word, she has thus far supported the prosecution 
of my illustrations. To Britain, therefore, I shall 
ever be grateful.” 

The original work is large, costly, and now 
rarely purchasable. It is worth not far from 
$1000. There are several copies in New York, 
one of which belongs to the Mercantile Library, 
having been presented by some liveral friends of 
the institution several years ago. The plates, 
after various strange adventures—in one of which, 
in Spruce street, some years ago, they narrowly 
escaped destruction by fire—have, as we have 
seen, sunk to that lowest level of human appreci- 
ation, the scrap-heap, and, unless some unlikely 
phase of public spirit develops itself, will soon be 
remanded into copper-kettles or worse. Thus is 
true art admired and encouraged. 








“Warrington.” 
VARIOUS TOPICS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
{From the Springfield Republican.) 

TAXATION AND ITS AVOIDANCE. 

The legislative fight on Brock and Swift’s 
wharf is 1 contest between two men, who do not 
seem to be of immaculate character, now or here- 
tofore, and who want a wharf. at Nahant for 
steamboat purposes, and the rich people of Na- 
hant, some of whom are as disrespectable, or 
ought to be, as Brock and Swift, for they are ac- 
cused of seeking that pleasant peninsula mainly 
to escape taxation. Ore of these shirkers, with 
six to ten millions, has lately made his escape 
from Norfolk county to Nahant for this purpose, 
and he don’t want common folks excursioning 
round his precincts, Sundays or week-days. Who 
will write a history of these exiles? ‘Their priva- 
tions and distress, in the wilds of Lancaster or the 
rock-bound coast of Nahant, are only paralleled by 
those which attended the Pilgrims, the Huguenots, 
and the Arcadians. Surely they ougit to be con- 
sidered. One peculiarity of these people is that 
they are always willing to petition the Legisla- 
ture to increase the general taxation. Certain 
rich men asked, the other day, for aid to the 
amount of fifty thousand dollars to a very 
worthy institution, the Washingtonian Home, and 
their petition bore the stunning announcement 
that they represented ‘‘thirty millions of proper- 
ty.” They are the same fellows, probably, who 
asked for an increase of certain salaries, last year, 
and who are in favor of giving Prof. Agassiz a 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘They are willing you 
and [ should pay one-and-a-half per cent. as long 
as they only pay a half-of-one per cent. They 
would no doubt raise fifty thousand dollars more 
for the Home, and this will be made the pretext 
for taxing the people, whocannot afford it, fur the 
legislative grant. 

CHARITABLE SUBSIDIES AND THEIR DANGER. 

There has been a good deal of legislative de- 
bate this year on the subject of these donations 
to charitable institutions. By-and-bye, it seems 
to me, the people will demand that the Legisla- 
ture shall confine itself, in its grants,to its own 
penal and reformatory institutions, its almshouses, 
and, of course, its State aid in favor of soldiers and 
their families. If you will look at Coolidge’s Boston 
Almanac for 1871, you will find nearly a hundred 
pages devoted to descriptions of the charitable so- 
cieties of Boston and vicinity. All of them are 
worthy of support, I suppose; as worthy as the 
Springfield and Dedham Homes, the House of the 
Angel Guardian, and so on, which now get small 
legislative subsidies. The North street Mission 
applies this year for the first time. It has the 
name of being a very usefui institution. But ifit 
gets $50,000 it will come next year for another 
sum as large, and will bring half-a-dozen other 
missions with it. By-and-bye, when we get a 
State religion, we shall be called on to aid the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to evangelize 
(by arrest) Rev. Mr. Hatch and his fellow-infidels 
and perhaps to establish Zion’s Herald as a State 
paper. Or, if the Catholics get the upper hand, 
we shall have the State House transformed into a 
cathedral; or, if Horticultural Hall succeeds in 
breaking down orthodoxy, we shall have a propo- 
sition to introduce Hume, Huxley and other 
“blasphemers” into the public schools. Mr. Sted- 
man argued the other day against tie House of 
the Angel Guardian, but was confronted with the 
awkward fact that in 1808 the State gave $40,000 
to Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, as popish 
an institution, I suppose, in its way, as that over 
which Father Haskins presides. It may be said 
that this is better than giving money to the cow 
doctors with which to spread a cattle panic, disturb 
the business interests of the community, and ex- 
cite the superstitions of every chimney corner o! 
the Commonwealth, and soit is. But the thing is 
likely to be carried too far. ‘‘Your ten and 
twenty pound subscribers; your benefactors in 
the newspapers,” as Southey calls them, had bet- 
ter be called on to pay these bills, at least while 
State, county and city taxation is still high. For 
it ought not to be forgotten that it is the common 
people, the “‘middling interest,” who pay the 
*‘bulk” of the taxes and on whom the burden chiefly 
falls. The very poor and the very rich are com- 
paratively unharmed by it. 
THE BOARD OF HEALTH AND OUR DRINKING 

USAGES. 

Rodney French made a good deal of fun last 
year over the experiments which the Board pro- 
posed to make on human subjects to ascertain the 
effects of intoxicating drinks. I believe the Board 
has not followed up this suggestion; but it has 
obtained some information from our ministers an‘l 
consuls abroad as to the drinking habits of Euro- 
peans and South Americans, and so on, which is 
of value. Not so much can be said for the an- | 
swers it has received from the 164 correspondents | 
at home. One man is silly enough to say that | 
“intoxicating liquors kill more than all diseases,’’ | 
while another gravely cites the opinion of those | 
who say they “almost die for the want of them’’ 
as evidence that the health of the people of his 
town is not materially affected by their use. One! 
advances the Bunsbyish opinion that intoxicating | 
drinks ‘“‘do not have any general influence on the | 
health of the people of this town”; but “individ- | 
uals have been known to be seriously injured.”” I 
suppose this witness thinks that unless those who | 
don’t drink, as well as those who do, are injured, | 
there is no “general’’ influence. One man thinks | 
liquors are unfavorable to health, but so are tea 
and coffee; and two think that tobacco does more | 
harm than liquor; and one or two speak of the | 
injury from opium; four think that liquors harm | 
toreigners, but not natives — which is lke the} 
physician’s generalization that mutton broth | 
cures an Englishman but kills a Frenciiman; one} 
cites the case ot a man who died at the age of 93, | 
and who was intoxicated most of the time during | 
his life. I think I knew this old fellow; at any 
rate 1 knew one who answered this description. 
He lived and died in the historic town of Con- 
cord. It was said that his premature decease was 
owing to the fact that the supply of Medford rum, 
his tavorite tipple, suddenly gave out or became | 
of so bad aquality in Concord that he could stand 
it no longer. There is not much to be gleaned 














of the correspondents were given, less importance 
would be attached to their opinions. Sul, mass 


injurious to health and morals. 
THE ILLS THAT AFFLICT CS—INCLUDING PHYSI- 
CIANS. 


them together, and you get the average opinion, | 
and no doubt the correct opinion, that liquors are 


per on typhoid fever. Dr. A. H. Nichols seems 
to have been charged with the investigation of 
some of the new contagions, and he has made the 
most of his opportunities. Typhoid fever carried 
off ten thousand persons in ten years, and Dr. 
Derby gives it sixty pages; “charbon’’ killed 14 
persons in 17 years, and Dr. Nichols discusses it 
to the extent of 20 pages; and three or four per- 
sons get sore mouths from drinking milk of dis- 
eased cows, and the same learned gentleman has 
the press stopped that his valuable observations 
on that point, to the extent of eight or ten pages, 
may be added to the report. DeQuincey tells us 
of a surgeon, Mr. Howship, who in a medical 
work speaks with admiration of an ulcer which he 
had seen, and which he styles “a beautiful ulcer.”’ 
Dr. Nichols is in some danger of making a similar 
ideal out of “charbon” and the epizootic aptha, 
which, it seems, created an ‘‘efflorescence’”’ on the 
lips of one woman, and a ‘‘thin white disquama- 
tion” on the feet or legs of another, this last be- 
ing the wife of ‘‘an extensive farmer.’’ It is ap- 
palling to know that Hildebrandt says that some 
of these eruptions are ‘‘pemphigus-like.”’ How- 
ever, as ‘‘cold sores,’’ boils, chilblains, and vari- 
ous things of this sort, have been known and en- 
dured for some years, not to say centuries, with- 
out creating any special need of a board of health, 
we should probably have got along if Dr. Derby 
had not stopped the press to let Dr. Nichols tell 
us about three or four women out at Brighton 
who have been afflicted with sore mouth. The 
only other criticism which occurs to me in rela- 
tion to this report is on this dictum of Dr. Der- 
by’s: “Physicians are the natural guardians of 
public health.’”” The doctor also says: “In many 
instances the smaller towns have no resident phy- 
sician.” Now if Dr. Derby will, next year, give 
us a series of statistical facts going to show that 
towns which have no physician are less healthy 
than those which have them, he may make skep- 
tics believe this dictum. The probability is that, 
taking physicians ‘‘by and large,” big and little, 
educated and quack, instead of being the natural 
guardians of the public heaith, they are the pub- 
lic health’s natural enemies. I believe the death 


rate in many towns would be diminished if ‘‘car- | 


bon’’ or something else would take off a majority 
of the practicing physicians. However, the phy- 
sicians of the Board of Health are usefully em- 
ployed, and so are their medical correspondents, 
even though their opinions be Bunsbyish at 
times. 

THE BOARD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

The Board of Health does not seem yet to have 
undertaken, as most of the boards have, to dictate 
to the Legislature what it shall do. The act es- 
tablishing the board of railroad commissioners de- 
fined the duties of that board very well in a duzen 
sections, more or less. They are, generally, to su- 
perintend the railroads, keep them in the right 


path, and admonish them when they stray into the | 


wrong one. Under the clause in section 11 which 
allows them to make “suggestions as to the gener- 
al railroad policy of the Commonwealth,” etc., 
they have thought it their duty to recommend 
that the Legislature should relinquish to them the 
work of deciding what charters shall be granted, 
heretofore considered proper legislative and not 
executive work. Modesty is not ‘‘a plant of slow 
growth” with this board, at any rate. Their plan 
was voted down in the House, which thereby ex- 
pressed its opinion that this board had better con- 
tine itself to executive business, for which it was 
created. I think the Legislature is much more 
likely to abolish the board than to increase its 
powers by abandoning its own. The objection to 
this board’s taking to itself legislative powers be- 
comes more obvious when it is considered that the 
board itself is substantially an agent of the exist- 
ing railroads instead of the State, the salaries and 
expenses being paid by the roads. 
THE BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, 

The report of the board of State Charities, the 
most useful and ‘‘live” of all the boards, is just 
ready for distribution. I am told that there is 
some expectation that Mr. Pierce may resume his 
duties a3 secretary. His report (as well as Dr. 
Howe’s) is an able paper. Perhaps the discussion 
on the pardoning power is liable to the objection 
that it is departing from the legitimate functions 
of the board. The abuse of this power has beena 
very popular subject ever since Gov. Banks issued 
his grand ‘‘splurge” against it; but it is probably 
impossible to limit the exercise of it, and as long 
as judges are—what they are, it is doubtful 
whether any attempt at limitation ought to be 
made. Governorsand Councillors, no matter how 
strongly disposed they are to refuse pardons, find 
themselves compelled to issue a great many. 
should be disposed to doubt Mr. Pierce’s dictum 
that the trial in court, under the present artificial 
and nonsensical rules as to the admission of evi- 
dence, making up of jurics so as to exclude all 
but idiots or men who have no opinions, or have 
read no newspapers, and so on, is a better way of 
ascertaining truth than an investigation by a leg- 
islative committee or a committee of the council. 
Mr. Pierce concedes that the criminal court “is 
not a perfect tribunal.” Well, I should think 
not. Quite thereverse. I hear, by-the-way, that 
Warden Haynes thinks that capital punishment 
ought not to be abolished, because three or four 
wardens have been murdered by convicts here 
and in Connecticut. The warden’s logic runs 
thus, I suppose: Under the law providing capital 
punishment for murder, wardens have been mur- 
dered. Ergo,it is wise to continue the law. 





MISCELLANY. 
Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim— 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 


And the need of a world of men for me. 
— Browning. 


Mora CovuraGe.—Have the courage to face a 
difficulty, lest it kick you harder than you bar- 
gained for. Difficulties like thieves often disap- 
pear ataglance. Have courage to leave aconviv- 
ial-party at the proper hour for doing so, how- 
ever great the sacrifice; and to stay away from 
one upon the slightest grounds for objection, how- 
ever great the temptation to go. Have the cour- 
age to do without that which you do not need, 
however much you may admire it. Have the 
courage to speak your mind when it is necessary 
that you should doso, and hold your tongue when 
it is better you should be silent. Have the cour- 
age to speak to a poor friend in a seedy coat, even 
in the street, and when a rich one is nigh. The 
effort is less than many people take it to be, and 
the act is worthy of a king. Have the courage to 
admit that you have been in the wrong, and you 
will remove the fact in the mind of others, put- 
ting a desirable impression in the place of an un- 
favorable one. Have the courage to adhere to 
the first resolution when you cannot change it for 
better, and to abandon it at the eleventh hour 
upon conviction. Have the courage to cut the 
most agreeeble acquaintance you possess, when 
he convinces you that he lacks principle. ‘A 
friend should bear with a friend’s infirmities’— 
not vices. 

Tre Critica Periops or Human Lire.— 
; From the age cf forty to that of sixty a man who 
| properly regulates himself may be considered in 
| the prime of life. His matured strength of consti- 
|} tution renders him almost impervious to the at- 
| tacks of disease, and all his functions are in the 
‘highest order. Having gone a year or two past 
sixty, however, he arrives ata critical period of 
existence; the river of Death flows before him, 
and he remains at a standstill. But athwart this 
river is a viaduct, called ‘‘The Turn of Life,’’ 
which, if crossed in safety, leads to the valley 
“Old Age,” round which the river winds, and 
then flows beyond without a boat or causeway to 
affect its passage. The bridge is, however, con- 
structed of fragile materials, and it depends upon 
how it is trodden whether it bend or break. Gout, 
Apoplexy,and other bad characters, are also in the 
Vicinity to waylay the traveller, and thrust him 
from the pass; but lec him gird up his loins, and 
provide himself with perfect composure. To quote 
a metaphor, the “Turn of Life’ is a turn either 
into a prolonged walk orinto the grave. Thesys- 
tem and power, having reached their utmost ex- 
pansion, now begin either to close like flowers at 
sunset, or break down at once. One injudicious 
stimulant, a single fatal excitement, may force it 
beyond its strength; whilst a careful supply of 
props, and the withdrawal of all that tends to 
force a plant, will sustain it in beauty and in vigor 
until night has nearly set in. 





Stray Watrs FROM THEODORE PARKER'S 
Prarers. —(Now first printed.)—The diamond 
which shines in the Savior’s crown shall burn 
in its unquenched beauty at last on the forehead 
of every human soul. 

We tnank Thee that thine inspiration never fails 
from the world, but there is open vision at all 
times, and thou showast thy countenance to all 
those who love thee and with upright heart and 
pure look up to thee. 

When sorrow draws near to us, when estates 
vanish from our hands, when sickness bows us 
down, when death thins the ranks of the nearest 
and most dear, when our altars are covered with 
water, oh, then, Lord, we pray thee that the fire 
of piety may come down from heaven and quench 


trom these answers; and probably if the names ; Our griefs Ull it consume our tears, and through 


aclegrsky we can look up towards thee. 

We thank Thee for every little breath of infancy 
and every new messiah to bless thy children’s 
i homes below, Yea, we thank thee for each lit- 
tle prophetic bud of spirit, which thou givest to 
the bosom of thy children. We thank thee for 
manhood’s and womanhood’s opening, glorious 





Dr. Bowditch’s report on the English tenement- 





houses is very valuable, and so is Dr. Derby's pa- 


flowers, and not less for the silver beauty of 
old age, the ehock of corn fully ripe on earth to 


which the eye cannot behold. 


Lorp Bacon.—Francis Bacon was the young- 
est son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, and 
was born in 1560. He was a remarkably intelli- 
gent child, and in 1572 entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he remained three years. At 
the end of this time he went to France, and pub- 
lished his observations on that country. In 1580 
his father died and he was left with slender means. 
Having vainly sought a government post, and 
being neglected by his powerful kinsman, Lord 
Burleigh, he chose the profession of law, and prac- 
ticed it with good success. The Earl of Essex, 
Burleigh’s rival, became his patron, and bestowed 
many kindnesses upon him, which Bacon requit- 
ed with the basest ingratitude, assailing him in 
his adversity with reproaches and accusations, and 
after his death reciting ‘‘the treasons of Essex.” 
In 1593 he took a seat in Parliament. In 1603 he 
was knighted by James I., in 1616 he became a 
Privy Councillor, and in the next year was made 
Keeper of the Great Seal. In 1618 he was raised 
to the dignity of Lord High Chancellor, and re- 
ceived the title of Baron of Verulam—that of 
Viscount of St. Albans being added three years 
later. But disaster followed close behind these 
honors. Serious charges, whose nature we havo 
| Not space to explain, but of which a full account 
| May be found in Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon, 
| were brought against him by a committee of Par- 
| liament; he confessed himself guilty of corruption, 
_and was sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, to be 
| imprisoned during the king’a pleasure, deprived 
|of the right to hold office, and banished for life 
| from the verge of the court. This sentence was 
| merely nominal, however, as he was released from 
| the fine, imprisoned only two days, and his civil dis- 
| abilities were soon after removed. But he never 

resumed his seat in the House of Lords, and occu- 
| pied himeelf till his death, in 1626, mainly with 
| study and philosophical investigations. He was, 
| in fact, as he called himself, a ‘‘martyr to science,’’ 
| for, desiring to test his theory that animal putre- 
| faction could be arrested by snow, he stuffed a 
‘fowl with that substance, and, taking a severe 





| cold in the operation, was taken ill and died ina 
| week, 


Tue Mopern CLerGymMan.—They are now 
every man’s friend, and they have to pay the dues 
of friendship. A clergyman of this city once 
stated—and we have every reason to believe with- 
out exaggeration—that the amount of writing done 
each year by the pastor of a large parish, having 
two sermons to prepare and few exchanges, is sur- 
passed by the amvuunt produced by no author— 
that the number of parochial calls made, all requir- 
ing tact and sympathy, equals that of a physician 
in good practice—that the amount of general ad- 
vising done touching schools, property, quarrels, 
| questionable actions, and a thousand things, equals 
that of a lawyer with a fair business; and that the 
other duties, schvol visiting, lecturing, writing 
articles, making brief addresses, serving on com- 
mittees, and doing ‘‘everybody’s work,” would 
employ another man still—not to speak of the stu- 
dent function, that which makes our clergymen the 
best patrons of our book-stores, and the most thor- 
ough readers of our test books. Few people ever 
— of these things; fewer still stop to think of 
them. 

Tie hardest part of a clergyman’s life, as it is 
of an editor’s, is the necessity of producing without 
the time to produce. Good thoughts, whether in 
the paper, the volume or sermon, need time to 
grow up leisurely, to mature in a calm restfulness, 
and to be produced when, and only when, they 
are so far ripe that they need expression. Once 
in a while we hear a sermon which we know is 
the fruit of leisure; it must have grown, to be the 
rounded, balanced thing itis. We teel instinc- 
tively that such a paper could not have been 
thrown off at the rate of two a week, with a hun- 
dred other distractions and cares added thereto. 
But there are few or no ministers who can give 
their people this kind of fare; college professors 
may; but whether happily or unhappily, our cler- 
gymen cannot; they must write on the jump; the 
Sundays whirl around in amazing swiftness, and 
the weekly grist of thought, sensibility and reflec- 
tion must be ready. 

If it were not too delicate and personal a mat- 
ter we could write freely regarding the tremen- 
dous strain put upon editors; but that is foreign to 
our present task. We merely want to indicate 
from our point of view what we think the public 
shuuld expect and demand from the ministers 
of religion, how forbearing men should be toa class 
of educated gentlemen who, although obliged to 
wear clothes which do not show the stains of labor, 
are among the most intense and unwearied work- 
ers among us. 

In the general and indiscriminate mixing-up 
of professions and occupations, the clergyman is 
not spared; he takes his chance with the rest, and 
enjoys no immunities, no untaxed dignities. He 
is simply a man among men; enjoying peculiar 
privileges indeed, having the key to our homes, 
and sometimes to our hearts, but not standing a 
point higher than other men. And this is the 
best thing on the whole in American society, that 
in whatever profession or calling a man is, he 
passes for just what he is and what he is worth. 
No matter what he wears—for we take it for 
granted that a gentleman will not forget himself 
and dress like a jockey—no matter where he lives, 
no matter whether a tradesman or a “professional” 
man, if he has native dignity, truth and nobleness 
of character, they will be found out. If he has 
not these, his being a clergyman will not help him; 
tad he has them, his not b«ing a clergyman will 
| not hinder him.—/Zartford Courant. 





Fun.—A fisherman of Trinity Bay, on opening 
a codfish one day, found in it a wedding-ring 
bearing engraved on the inside the words, “God 
abov continew our love.” The fish ought to have 
swallowed a spelling-book. 


There is a breadth and freedom of style in the 
San Francisco News Letter which this extract well 
illustrates: ‘“‘The vacant-headed simpleton who 
has for months misconducted a dramatic paper 
in this city This ridiculous incarnation of in- 
spissated idiocy, who, by a miraculous manifes- 
tation of morbid meanness in Mother Nature, was 
thrust upon a protesting world as a faultless speci- 
men of the human hog, was a decent printer till 
his mirror suggested the aspiring monkey. ... . If 
it be not already clear that we allude to —— ——, 
we despair of describing a dunce by any ordinary 
method of delicate insinuation.”’ 


Two young men went from Massachusetts to 
Hartford to make a visit. ‘They carried little re- 
ligious cards in their pockets, with suitable mot- 
toes, in order to sow seed by the wayside. One 
morning while the two were in a bank an elderly 
man, with a felt hat, put on rather slouchily, and 
the air of a well-to-do and bluff, outspoken farmer, 
came in as though he belonged there, and received 
a thick roll of greenbacks from the cashier. They 
had that vile smell which money much handled 
gets, and the old gentleman (it was Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell) began in his sharp way to jerk out 
something about this ‘‘filthy currency,” and to 
stigmatize it with terms a good deal more forcible 
than elegant. The young men looked at the eld- 
erly one with a good deal of commiseration, and, 
overhauling tieir religious cards, picked out one 
and, approaching him, put it into his hand. It 
contained the words “Are your thoughts pure?” 
History drops the veil on the scene at just this 
point. 

Sally Salter, she was a young teacher who taught. 

And her friend, Charley Church, wasa preacher 
who praught; 

Although his enemies called him a screecher, who 
scraught. 

| His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking, and 
sunk, 

| And his eye, meeting her's, kept winking, and 





wunk; 

| While she in her turn, fell to thinking and thunk. 

| He hastened to woo her, and sweetly he wooed, 

| For his love grew until a mountain it yrewed, 

And what he was longing to do the: he dooed. 

| In secret he wanted to speak, and he spoke, 

| To seek with his lips what his heart long had soke; 

| So he managed to let the truth leak, and it loke. 

He asked her to ride to the church, and they rode; 

They so sweetly did glide, that they both thought 
they glode, 

And they came to the place to be tied, and were 
tode. 

Then homeward, he said, let us drive, and they 
drove, 


For whatever he couldn’t contrive, she controve. 
The kiss he was dying to steal, then he stole, 





nole, 
| And he said, ‘‘I feel better than ever I fole.”’ 

| So they to each other kept clinging and clung, 

| While Time his swift current was winging and 
| wung; 

| And this was the thing he was bringing, and brung. 
| The man Sally wanted tocatch, and had caught— 


At the feet wiere he wanted to kneel, there he | 


SATURDA 


be gathered to its immortal granary in worlds | 


| 
| 


; And as soon as they wished to arrive, they arrove; | s 





Y, MARCH 
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THE 
TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
CASH ASSETS, $1,588,588.27. 


Grants everything desirable in 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Oldest Accident Insurance Company in America. 


General Accident Policies, for the month or year, 
written by Agents. 


Ifas issued over 200,000 General Accident Policies. 


Has paid 13,742 Claims for Death or Injury by Ac- 
cident. 


Number of General Accident Policies written last 
year, 29,359. 


Gross premiums for Accident Policies, last year, 
$521,710.30. 
Average amount paid in benefits to policy-holders, 


for nearly seven years, SEV EN HUNDRED DOL= 
LARS A DAY. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Life and Endowment Policies, of all approved for me 
issued at Low Cash Rates. 


All policies non-forfeitable. 


Its ten, fifteen and twenty premium policies can be 
converted into Endowments at option of insurant. 


Its low rates are equivalent to a large “dividend” in 
advance. 


Life Department organized in July,\1860. 
Number of Life Policies written to Jan. 1, 10,581. 
Ample Security—Low Rates—Definite Contract. 
J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
Gero. B. Lester, Actuary. Cuas.E. WiLson, Ass.Sec. 
Boston Orricre: 89 Washington Street. 


Cuas. G. C. PLUMMER and C. C. Wuiryey, General 
eoptt Jan. 21. 


Agents. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 

The undersigned have admitted Caartes L. Damu- 
RELL (late Crosby & Damrell) to their firm from this 
date. A. WILLIAMS & CO. 

Boston, Feb. 1, 1871. 


The undersigned has removed his Stock and Business 
from No. 100 Washington street to the ‘Old Corner 
Bookstore,’’ corner School and Washington street, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and cus- 
tomers. CHARLES L. DAMRELL. 

February 1, 1871. eop2t Mch. 4. 


SPRING FASHIONS! 


GEO. LYON & CO., 


In their Spacious and Central 


WEST ST., 








12 


CHAMBERS, 
HAVE OPENED A 


FULL SPRING S8TOOK 


—OF — 


TAILORING GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of material and shade, suita- 
ble for the present season. 


Tallors and Furnishers. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


12 WEST STREET, 
Mar.11. 2t COR. WASHINGTON ST. 


BONDS. 
$40,000 Town oF NEw SALEM, STATE OF ILLINO8S, 
10 per_cent. Bonds, principal and interest payaNein 
New York, a very desirable investment. 
$40,000 City or BaTH 68; $40,000 City¥ or 
RocKLAND6s; principal and interest payable in Boston, 
suited to the wants of New England savings banks. 


U. S. Bonds, City or CuIcaGo 7s, and Cook County 
7s, for sale by 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


90 State St. tf 








Mar. 4. 








DISTRICT OF BOSTON 
AND CHARLESTOWN. 


Custom Hovsz, March 7, 1871. 
Inconformity with the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress approved April 2, 1844, and the Act of July 18, 
1866, amendatory thereof, notice is hereby given that 
the following described goods have been seized at Bos- 
ton for violation of the revenue laws, and are detained 
in public store at this port, and persons claiming the 
same are requested to appear and make claims within 

(20) twenty days from the date of this publication. 

THOMAS RUSSELL, Collector. 
Aug. 22, 1870, 1 Box Tobacco; Aug. 30, 1870, 2 Linen 
Table-cloths; Sept. 21, 1870, 15 yds. Merino; Sept. 
23, 1870, 1 Piece Silk Velvet, 1 Piece Black Silk, 1 Piece 
Ladies’ Cloth; Sept. 26, 1870, 3 Bottles Brandy; Oct. 8, 
1370, 104 Ibs. Nutm and 6 Bottles Brandy; Oct. 15, 

1870, 2 Bottles Brandy; Oct. 31, 1870, 1 Valise and K 
Whiskey; Nov. 15, 1870, 540 Manilla Cigars; Nov. 29, 
1870, 2 Bottles Oil Bay; Jan. 3, 1871, 25 Pkgs. Tea (inl 
Bag), 1 Box Tea; Jan. 21, 1871, 7 Bottles Martel Brandy, 
9 do. Henness ney 21 do. Gin, 16 do. Whiskey; 
Feb. 23, 1871, 3 Pieces (Blue Black) Cloth, 3 do. (Black) 
Cloth, 1 do. Light Cloth, 1 do. Blue Thibett, 1 do. Light 
Check Cloth, 1 do. Purple Cloth, 2 do. Dress Goods 
(about 50 yds. in each), 6do. Al . + Doz. Handker- 
chiefs, 2 Silk Umbrellas, 3 pr. Kid Gloves, 7 Silk Dress 
Patterns, 3 Travelling Bags; Feb. 24, 1871, 2 Pieces Lin- 
en Damask, 1 do. Wool Flannel (about 30 yds.), 1 do. 
Linen Stair Carpeting—all for violation of Act 1799, 


ec. 50. 
Sept. 10, 1870, Piece Broadcloth; Oct. 4, 1870, 1 Black 
Lace Shawl, 1 Woolen Shawl, 1 Tabie-cloth, 1 Dress 
Pattern, 5 Remnants of Cloth, 2 Pkgs. Black Braid, 4 
Boxes Spool Silk, 5 Spools Silk Twist, 12 Silk Nets, 1 
Doz. Forks, 1 Doz. Knives, 1 Carving Knife and Fork, 2 
Papers Pins, 30 Papers Needles, 2 Doz. Tea Spoons, 2 
Sugar Spoons, 2 Butter Knives 2 Pickle Forks, 6 Table 
Spoons, 2 Pocket Knives, 6 Combs, 3 Pair Scissors, 1 
Pair Stockings, 10 bg Measures, 1 Bed Spread, 24 Pa- 
r Cutters; Oct. 17, 1870, 1300 Cigars; Oct. 22, 1870, 12 
ttles Brandy, 9 do. Gin; Nov. 14, 1870, 13 Pieces Cal- 
ico, 1 do. Bocking, 1 do. Velveteen, 1 do. Bed-Ticking, 
1 do. Alpaca, 4 do, Braid, 1 do. Lining. 1 do. Shirting, 
1 Pkg. Sundries, 4 Pieces Thibett, 1 do. Merino, 1 Lady's 


That she wanted from others to snatch, and had | sack, 4 Pieces Ribbon, 2 do. Cloth, 1 Japan Tea ey 


| 
| snaught,— 

Was the one that she now liked to scratch, and 
| she scraught. 


| 


, 5 do. Silesia, 4 do. Poplin; Dec. 12, 1 

Silk; Dec. 19, 1870, 3 Boxes Cigars; Dee. 
, containing 232 Cigars, 1 Bag and 475 Ci- 
ars, 1 Box Cigars; Jan. 3, 1871, 1 Bag Nutmegs; Jan. 


Pieces Fri 
1 Piece Blac 


g iy 
; y i 15, 187 Tea, § Boxes Preserved Ginger, 1 
| And Charley’s warm love began freezing, and | Oe Saeed we ig gr rete Des g Cribbage 


froze, 

While he took to teezing, and cruelly toze 
|The girl he had wished to be squeezing, and 
squoze. 
| Wretch! he cried, when she threatenei to leave 

him, and left, 

‘How could you deceive me, as you have deceft 


I’ve cleft!’’ 


| 


| Feb. 871, 1 2MC 
And she answered, ‘‘I promised to cleave, and | Cige as 


Box, 3 Packs Cards; Mar. 3, 1871, 2 Bags Coffee—all for 
violation of Act 1799, Sec. 68. 

Nov. 28, 1870, 4 Pieces Cassimere Dress Goods, 1 Keg 
Rum; Feb. 24, 1871, 1 Case Brandy—all for violation of 


799, Sec. 24. 
“— aig 1870, 800 ; Aug. 22, 1870, 17 Bottles 
Brandy; Aug. 29, 1870, 2 Bottles Brandy, 2 Kegs Rum; 
Nov. 3, 1870, 1 Box C ; Dec. 19, 1870, 1 Reg Gin; 

ie 5 Ree ee ake 11, 500 


for violation of Act o y 28, 1866, wat 6 


18, 1871. 


_—_—--- 
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AMES PLOW CoO. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Machines. 


DEALERS in Seeds, Fertilizers and other require- 
ments of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districte. 





WAREHOUSES: 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
—aND— 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at WORCESTER and Groton JUNCTION, 
Mass. tf Jan 7. 





CONVEYANCERS. 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness aud expedition. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Marky E. STEVENS. 
Jan. 7. 3m* 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET, 
Buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER- 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and 
Stocks. 3m Jan. 21. 


COUNTY BONDS. 


BONDS OF 


BOURBON COUNTY, KANSAS, 


7 PER CENT. DUE 1900. 


Interest Payable in July and January, 
At National Exchange Bank, City of New York. 


Resources of Bourbon County. 


Assessed Value, 1870 $4,433,473.00 

Total Debt 372,270.00 

Pepalation by Census of 1870 15,091 
These statistics are official. 


These Bonds were issued by virtue of a vote of the 
people of the County, and are recommended to invest- 
ors as affording an entirely safe and reliable security, 
and at prices that will pay high rates of interest on the 


investment. 


FOR SALE BY 


J. P. FARLEY, 


20 Devonshire street, 


Mch. 4. BOSTON. 4t 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
CHRISTOPHER wEEQHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rvomasa GO8 Washington Street, Boston. 
Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street. 
Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public bulidings, private residences, halls, hotels, ,&c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m Jan. 7. 


SUPERIOR! : 
“HOWE” 
Sewing Machines. 


— AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


Jan, 21. 144 Tremont street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Mar. 4. 118 Milk Street, Bueston. ly 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


Eeglish Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps, and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furni- 
ture to be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Jan. 7. 3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 


No. 679 Washingto: -<t., 
Jan.7. Between Common and Warre:iton. 


3m 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, 
MASONIC TEMPLE. 
Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sis., Boston. 


Six per cent. interest guaranteed on all money depos- 
ited. Deposits begin to draw interest from the first of 
every month. All dividends as soon as declared shall 
be added to the principal and receive interest like an 
original deposit. 

Bank open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily. and from 6 to 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings. ly Feb. 11. 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec= 
tienery, Of all sorts. Feb. 4. 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are bel‘eved to 
be equal to anything produced in the city. tf Novy. 5. 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & 69. 
40 State Street, 
Offer for sale at tempting prices 


Land and Morignge Bonds of the 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTAFER.R., 


T per cent. Gold Interest, 


Free of government tax), and recommend them as avery 
3m Mar. 4. 


FIXTURES 
melee 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
— BY THE — 
MANUFACTURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
369 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


— AND — 


MARBLE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION, 
Get Our Prices, ly 


GAS 


Jan. 28. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN 1, 1858, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 15u1,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Lif 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in forcé 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 
they will suffice to show the practical working of the 
law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


2 Payments. 
6 Payments 


5 Payments 
|‘ Payments 


|: Paymenta. 
4 Payments, 


AGE 
when insured. 


Days 
| Years 
| Days 

Years 

Days 

Years 

Days 

Years 

Days 

Years 

Days 


315 3 
2465 2326 4% 
566 416 
866 WE 2 


2282 17093 1194 725 

829 1 300.2 2773 2504 
123 274 465 

933 1254 1235 


Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphiets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Seere- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ww. W. Morcanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
WaLrer C. Wriacut, Actuary. Jan. 1. 


“WOOLENS, ETC. 
ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 


49 Franklin street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES, 
6m 


= 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 7. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
NHARLES RICHARDSON & CO 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. a 
sm * 


OUR 
VARIABLE CLIMATE, 
With its alternating snow, rain, cold and heat, renders 
it essential to health that the feet should be kept dry, 
and at an equable temperature. This end is best attain- 
ed by wearing 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS and SHOES. 


These Goods have undergone a long and severe test, 
and have proved to be 
The Best for all Weathers, 

The Monat Economical, 
The Most Pliable, 
The Most Comfortable, 

Covering for the foot ever worn. 

Be sure that every boot or shoe bears the PATENT 
STAMP upon the boot. 

These Goods are more pliable and lasting than Sewed 
Work, and are free from the objections of ripping or 
gaping, common to both Sewed and Pegged Work. 


OF 140,000 PAIRS 


WARRANTED LAST YEAR 
BY TWO MANUFACTURERS, 


NOT A PAIR WAS RETURNED! 


Fer Sale by all Leading Dealers. 

'UNTING, Trapping and Fishing. Allabout 

it. Sent Free; address “Hunter,” Hinsdale, 
E4t Mar. 11. 








N. H. 
ICH, RARE & RACY READING. Wit, 
humor, fun. Sent free; address BANNER, Hins- 

dale, N. H. E4t Mar. 11 


3) @—1870.—USE THE “ VEGETABLE 

6 PULMONARY BALSAM.” The old stand- 

hs, Colds, Consumption. ‘‘ Nothing 
Ros. & Co., Boston. E24t N12 











ard remedy for Co 
better."” CUTLER 


GENTS, READ THIS! We wit. Pay) 
AGENTS A SALARY OF $30) PER WEEK and ex- | 
ses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. 
CO., Marshall, Mich. a Feb. 18. 
‘FA NTED—AGENTS ($20 per day) to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the ~ 
alike on both sides), and 














.» Pitts 
i Cc , L., or 8t. Louis,Mo. Ejy 810 


Feb. 4. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
REELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
J.H. FReevanp, OLIVER RICHARDSON, 
A. W. Bearp, WiINsLow HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. HH. WiLiiaMs, 
Epw. F. MILier. 
Nov.5. Morsz, Loomis & Co, Circaco, 


HITTEN, BURDETT & 
MANU PACTURERS AND JOBBERS OP 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. 5S. Youna, 
H.S. Burpett, Mar.4. 6m €. 


INSURANCE. 


> papal MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


6m 


YOUNG, 


C. Goss. 





ad 


INSURANCE 


CASH FUND OVER 3310,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Flouses, 
Itousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 

Farm Property 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 
40 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 2 
per cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid 
Gy This Company has paid ov+r $425,000 in losses, 
and over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement of 


business, fifteen years ago. 
WILLIAM S. MORTON, President. 


CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
Nov. 23. 27 State Street. 3m 
HE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MeERcHAN- 
pisz, FurNitvUre and other property; also, on BuILp- 








Silas Peirce, 


feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch”’ | John P. Ober, 
licensed. The best and | C. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, 


cheapest family Se ne in the market. Ad-/| Benj. E. Bates, 
Green JOHNSON, Chak & CO., Boston, Mass., Pi 


1NGS, for one or five years, not excceding 
$20,000 
on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 


Address M. WAGNER & | perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Bos- 
R6m : 


ton. 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Ezra C. aren Addison L. Clarke. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invisa Morssg, Secretary. Feb. 4. 
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